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= 
Elders and Deacons: Their Office and Work 


By E. B. Paisley 


of Manual for Teachers, 35c; 
In two brief volumes Notebook for Students, 25c. 

The General Assembly directed the Executive Com-| well, Dabney, Hodge, Smyth, Palmer, Breckinridge, 
mittee of Religious Education and Publication, through | and Adger, together with Ramsay, Leslie, Lingle, Mack, 
its Department of Adult Education and Men’s Work, | Armstrong, and Smith. 
to prepare courses for church officers. Following these | 
directions the Committee has just published Elders and 
Deacons: Their Office and Work, by Dr. Edward B. 
Paisley, president and professor of Religious Education 
of the General Assembly’s Training School for Lay 
Workers. Dr. Paisley’s qualifications for preparing 
such studies are too well known to require endorsement. 
This course is in the form of a Manual for Teachers, 
price 35 cents, and Notebook for Students, price 25 cents. 
The two little volumes contain a carefully prepared 
study course for church officers of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. 

The purpose is ‘‘to help the students to master and 
to use the scriptural doctrine of church government.” 
The studies are based upon the teachings of the Bible,| |The teacher or leader should have both the Manual 
but extensive use is also made of the Book of Church} for Teachers and the Notebook for Students. Every 
Order, which is itself based upon the Scriptures. Among | church officer attending such a class or discussion group 
the interpreters of Presbyterianism quoted are Thorn-| should have a copy of the Notebook for Students. 


The course is planned for use during twelve periods 
of study. It is admirably adapted to the Standard 
Leadership Training Schools, but it may be used at 
other times, especially by the pastor with his own 
officers. It is suggested that each period be for fifty 
minutes, and that study sessions be held not more than 
a week apart. Two periods of study may be held at 
each session, thus completing the course in six weeks. 
Perhaps a better plan would be to have only one period 
a week for twelve weeks, thus allowing time for a round 
table discussion at the end of each study. The course 
is adaptable, however, to almost any plan that will suit 
local conditions. 















The Faith of With Christ Into 
Christendom ‘Tomorrow 


A Series of Studies on the Apostles’ Creed By Hunter B. Blakel 
By John M. Vander Meulen SS ee 
285 pages. Price, $1.75 | Prices: Paper, 50c; cloth, 75c 


This new volume from the pen of the former president This is the official mission study book for our Church, to 
of Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary consists | be used in October and November. The Foreign and 
of fourteen studies of the Apostles’ Creed, prepared for and | Home Missions Committees joined in a request to Dr. 
delivered originally as lectures in three important churches. | Blakely that he prepare this book for the Church, and the 
In each of the churches there was wide-spread expression | book itself is the very best possible evidence of the Com- 
among those hearing the lectures that they be made | mittees’ wisdom in choosing the author. The book con- 
permanently available by having them put into book form. | sists of five chapters, as follows: ‘Our Groping World,” 
Dr. Vander Meulen has given in these studies a wonder- | ‘“‘Our Adequate Christ,”’ “Our Compelling Mission,”’ “His 
fully clear and helpful exposition of our great Creed. The | Universal Church,” ‘His Abiding Method,” ‘‘His Ultimate 
book is so scholarly as to be of utmost value to the deep | Victory.”” At the beginning of each chapter is a brief 
student, and at the same time the thought is expressed with | digest of its contents, making the book unusually easy to 
such beauty and simplicity that any intelligent and | use in studying. Dr. Blakely says: ‘‘My hope in sending 
thoughtful reader will be helped and strengthened in his | this little book on its way is that the reader may be stimu- 
daily thinking by reading it. In a brief Foreword to the | lated to think creatively concerning the Christian duty of 
book, Dr. John R. Sampey says: ‘‘Each discourse has a | world evangelism, and to face squarely the personal obli- 
body of thought which is presented in an orderly manner, | gation for giving Christ to a needy world.” The book is 
and the arguments brought forward in support of the | very appropriately dedicated by the author ‘To The 
great doctrines contained in the Apostles’ Creed are stated | Heroic Missionaries, at Home and Abroad, of The Presby- 
with clearness and force. * * * This book will quicken | terian Church in the United States, who, for the Past 


faith, promote fellowship among all who love our Lord, Seventy-five Years have Served Under the Supreme 


and make brighter our hope for the world to come.”’ Leader, Christ Our Lord.” 







Order from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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— For Workers with Adults 


ADULT EDUCATION IN THE CHURCH 


By L. J. Sherrill and J. E. Purcell 
Price, $1.35 
Miss Aline McKenzie, Director of Religious Education 
of the First Church, Durham, North Carolina, says: 
After several years of careful study and experimentation with the 


$ hild in the church school, I have come to realize how little 
aay apres te without the intelligent co-operation of parents; 
hence, I have been compelled to turn to a fresh consideration of suit- 
able methods and materials for the religious education of adults. In 
the field of available material I find the recent volume, Adult Education 
in the Church, most suggestive, practical and stimulating. All who are 
trying to make their church more effective in adult Christian education 
will be richly rewarded by the study of this book. 


MEN IN LOCAL CHURCHES 
A Unified Plan of Men’s Work 
Price, 15c each; 6 for 75c 


This manual has been carefully prepared to meet the 
needs of our men in various situations. It should be in 
the hands of all pastors, officers, and leaders of men. 

Men have felt the need for a clear statement of their 
work and this manual sets forth the idea and plan of men’s 
work and tells about the unified plan. 


PRESBYTERIAN MEN’S PROGRAM 
Price, 10c 


For several years the Department of Men’s Work has 
issued an annual book of Programs and Service Suggestions 
for use by men’s organizations. This booklet is another 
of this series, and while not in just the form usually issued, 
it comes with the same general purpose: namely, to help 
the men in local churches in Christian living and in the 
building of the Church through (1) an organization of all 
the men in the church, (2) educational and fellowship 
programs, and (3) service projects. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL 


This Program Material is the companion publication to 
the book of Presbyterian Men's Programs, and fills a large 
place in the development of men through these Programs. 

Prices (sent to one address): 


3 copies each month for............. $1.00 per year 
5 copies each month for............ $1.50 per year 
10 copies each month for............ $2.00 per year 





Why I Believe in the Deity 
of Jesus Christ 


By Rev. W. L. Lingle, D. D. 
Price, 25c 


In the opening pages of this very able lecture, Dr. 
Lingle says, “The battle today is raging with fury about 
the sacred head of the Christ Himself. * * * It, therefore, 
behooves those of us who still believe that His Deity is an 
essential doctrine of Christianity, to be ready to give a 
reason for the hope that is in us. This I shall try to do.” 
In this wonderfully clear and forceful discussion, Dr. 
Lingle fulfills completely this implied promise. He closes 
with this gripping statement: ‘As we face this great 
question today, the Lord Jesus is asking each one of us 
the question that He asked His disciples of old: ‘Who 

0 you say that I am?’ May God give us the grace to 
ook up into His face and say with Peter: ‘Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God.’ May He give us the 
grace to make an even greater confession than that as we 
kneel _With Thomas and say with our hearts’ deepest 
devotion: ‘My Lord and my God.’ ”’ 





Send All Orders to 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 





Our Church Seal 


A Suggestion for 
Diamond Jubilee Year 


The beautiful and striking design, pre- 
pared by the late Drs. Walter W. Moore 
and R. P. Kerr, with its symbols so full of 
meaning to the living and growing Church, 
is being used by many churches and 
organizations this year. Perhaps you 
would like to use it also. 

We can furnish the Seal in several forms 
for varied uses, as follows: 


For Framing. The Church Seal is furn- 
ished on a good grade of ledger paper, size 12x16 inches, 
and printed in colors. These are mailed, postpaid, un- 
framed, at 50c each; framed, at $2.25. 


Electrotypes for Your Printing. Cuts for use on letter- 
heads, programs, and so forth, as follows: No. 1 (the cut 
shown above), price, $1.00; No. 2, size 1}4x1 inch, price, 
$1.50; No. 3, size 3x2 inches, price, $2.00. 

Our Church Seal Pageant. A demonstration of the mean- 
ing of the emblems in our Church Seal. This pageant was 
written especially for the Woman’s Auxiliary, but can be 
easily adapted to any group. It can be made very beau- 
tiful with a dark green background, and the girls wearing 
pretty cheese-cloth robes. Each emblem should be en- 
larged on heavy cardboard for use in the pageant. Price 
of the pageant, single copy, 5c; 50c per dozen. 

Free Leaflet. This leaflet gives in a few words the mean- 
ing of the emblems. Please ask for the smallest number 
needed, and remit 10c for postage. 








The Life and Ministry of 
Jesus 


By N. Courtice Scott 


232 pages. Price, $1.00 


In his preface the author says of this book: ‘This 
arrangement of the Life and Ministry of Jesus is not in- 
tended to be a substitute for a Harmony of the Gospels, 
but rather to be used in connection with a Harmony. No 
attempt has been made to explain or to interpret the Life 
of our Lord. An effort has been made to present the facts 
of his life and ministry as they are brought out in the four 
Gospels, without any omission, using only the language of 
the Authorized Version without change. * * * The Life 
and Ministry of Jesus will mean more to the reader in 
proportion as he gets the viewpoint and sees the purpose 
of each of the four writers. But a comprehensive view of 
the life as a whole can perhaps be more easily gotten from 
an interwoven story which presents all the facts.”’ 
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Diamond Jubilee Program 
for the 


Meeting of the General Assembly 


By Henry Wave DvuBosre* 


ype General Assembly’s Diamond Jubilee Com- 
mittee was instructed to prepare an appropriate 
program for the meeting of the Assembly, 
which is to convene in Augusta, Ga., May 21, 1936. 

The committee decided that such a program, to 
be presented in the very church in which the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S., was organized, should be 
largely historical. Beginning with some review of 
Presbyterianism in America prior to the organization 
of the Southern branch of the Church, and recall- 
ing the meeting of the Augusta Assembly of 1861, 
the program will attempt to trace the development 
of certain phases of the work of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church. It has been deemed appropriate, 
however, that there should be included in such a 
program one or more addresses dealing with distinc- 
tive emphases of Presbyterianism, and a sermon ex- 
alting the Jubilee theme, which expresses the spirit- 


ual aim of the entire Jubilee program: “Christ and 
His Church First.” 


THE JusiteE Aim 


_Its desire to bring every feature of the celebra- 
tion into harmony with this aim is expressed in the 
following resolution adopted by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Diamond Jubilee, and sent to all who 


have been invited to participate in the historical 
program: 


“The General Assembly’s Committee on Diamond Jubilee 
has planned its entire program on the assumption that a proper 
celebration of the 75th anniversary of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church can be held without emphasizing any con- 
troversial questions of the past or present. We believe that 
all parts of the year’s program should be conducive to 


* 

. a Henry Wade DuBose is pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
Partanburg, S. C., and is Chairman of the Historical Program 
mmittee for the Diamond Jubilee. 


3*3 


deepening the spiritual life of our people through reviewing 
these years of service that God has permitted to our Church. 
It is our hope that all committees planning programs and all 
speakers dealing with Jubilee themes will bear this in mind 
and strive earnestly to place the entire celebration on that 
high spiritual plane which will call us to a deeper consecra- 
tion for the present, and a finer endeavor for the future. 
We are convinced that if the Diamiond Jubilee Year is used 
of God for this purpose, and if we truly put ‘Christ and 
His Church First,’ our efforts toward a worthy Jubilee 
observance will not be in vain. It is the unanimous desire 
of the Jubilee Committee to promote only this type of 
celebration.” 


THEMES AND SPEAKERS 


The themes and speakers selected by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Assembly’s Jubilee Committee 
for the meeting at Augusta are such as give assur- 
ance of a program that will be full of interest and 
inspiration. 

THURSDAY 

The distinctive feature of the opening evening 
will be, of course, the sermon of the retiring Moder- 
ator, the Rev. Henry H. Sweets, D. D., who is also 
a member of the Jubilee Committee. The Moder- 
ator’s Jubilee sermon will doubtless sound the key- 
note of this significant Assembly. 


FRIDAY 


On the following evening there will be two ad- 
dresses, by men who are eminently qualified to 
give an appropriate account of the antecedents and 
beginnings of our Church’s history. The Rev. 
Joseph A. Vance, D. D., of Detroit, Michigan, a 
son of the Southern Prestbyterian Church, but now 
the Moderator of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., 
has been asked to give some account of that which 
is the common possession of Presbyterians North 
and South—the history of Presbyterianism in this 
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country prior to the division in 1861. The Rev. 
Benjamin R. Lacy, D. D., President of Union 
Theological Seminary, of Richmond, Virginia, will 
follow Dr. Vance, with an address commemorative 
of the Augusta Assembly of 1861. 


SATURDAY 


For the third evening of the Assembly the theme 
will be “Seventy-Five Years of Service in the Home- 
Land.” Two phases of this broad theme will be pre- 
sented. “Through Home Missions and Evangelism” 
will be the subject of an address by Rev. Samuel 
McPh. Glasgow, D. D., pastor of the Independ- 
ent Presbyterian Church, of Savannah, Georgia. 
“Through Christian Education” will be the subject 
of the second address of the evening, which will be 
delivered by Rev. Walter L. Lingle, D. D., President 
of Davidson College. 


SUNDAY 


For Sunday afternoon two addresses have been 
arranged to present the general theme: “The Mes- 
sage and Mission of the Presbyterian Church.” The 
first of the two speakers will be Rev. J. B. Green, 
D. D., Professor of Systematic Theology in Colum- 
bia Seminary. Dr. Green will speak upon “Distinc- 
tive Teachings of Presbyterianism.” This will be 
followed by an address by Rev. Thomas W. Currie, 
D. D., President of Austin Theological Seminary, of 
Austin, Texas. Dr. Currie’s subject will be “The 
Influence of Presbyterianism in Modern History.” 








June, 1936 


At the Sunday evening service the Rev. John M. 
Vander Meulen, D. D., Professor of Doctrinal Theo- 
logy in Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, will preach upon the Jubilee theme: 
“Christ and His Church First.” 


MonbDAy 


The program theme for Monday evening will be 
“Seventy-Five Years of Work Abroad.” The first 
of the two addresses upon this general theme will 
be given by Rev. Egbert W. Smith, D. D., Field 
Secretary of the Executive Committee of Foreign 
Missions. Dr. Smith’s subject will be: “The Inva- 
sion of Four Continents—A Review.” The second 
address of the evening will be given by Dr. Robert 
E. Speer, the beloved senior Executive Secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A. 

For Tuesday evening the committee has under 
consideration other features that will bring the en- 
tire program to an appropriate climax, of which an- 
nouncement will be made in the near future. 

It is believed that this historical program will be 
of great interest to the members of the General As- 
sembly, and to the many visitors who will doubtless 
gather to share in this Diamond Jubilee meeting. 
The distinguished speakers who have been chosen 
for the various addresses may be depended upon 
to bring such messages as will make this meeting 
of the Assembly an inspiring and memorable event 
in the history of Southern Presbyterianism. 





Jubilee Features in the Montreat Program of 1936 


By J. Gray McALtisTER* 


se objectives of our Diamond Jubilee Year 
are mainly four: the promotion of Bible study 

and prayer; special evangelistic efforts in every 
church; a wider conception and practice of steward- 
ship; and the call to evaluate our assets as a Church 
and through that Church advance the work of the 
great Head of the Church, our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. To what extent have the several di- 
rectors of the series of Montreat conferences been 
keeping these objectives in view in planning the pro- 
grams for 1936? 

There will again be seven conferences in the 
regular Montreat season, the whole period extending 
from July 3 through August 30 inclusive. Just 
before our own Church conferences there will be 
held, from June 21 to July 2, the Conference on 





*Rev. J. Gray McAllister is Professor of English Bible at Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va., and is Program Manager of 
the Montreat Conferences, 





Social and Civic Problems under the auspices of the 
National Reform Association, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh. The purpose of this conference is to 
discover and exhibit the Bible’s teachings on the 
social and civic problems of our day, and represen- 
tative speakers from the greater branches of the 
Presbyterian Church are to have chief places on the 
program. 

The first of our regular Church conferences will 
be that on Christian Education and Ministerial Re- 
lief, July 3-7. This conference, for the Diamond 
Jubilee Year, will be given over chiefly to the work 
of Christian education, which has to do with the 
far-reaching work of training leaders, through sec- 
ondary schools, colleges, and theological seminaries, 
for the varied work in which our Church is engaged 
both at home and abroad. 

The Church Officers Conference, July 9-12, to 
be made up of pastors, elders, deacons, and Sun- 
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day-school superintendents, will endeavor to dis- 
cover the relationship of these various groups to 
the work of the Church, and to stress their obliga- 
tion to participate in it. This conference will be in- 
spirational in character and its central theme will 
be evangelism. 

The Young People’s Leadership School, July 14- 
21, will be restricted to members of Synod’s Coun- 
cils. These picked leaders—probably 200 in num- 
ber—will engage in intensive study of our Church’s 
program, and then in the study and discussion of 
the way our youth leaders should attempt to apply 
the, mind and spirit of Christ in everyday living. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary Training School, July 
23-30, will have as its Jubilee theme “Christ and 
His Church First.” In addition to the general train- 
ing to be given for the leadership of the women’s 
part of the work in every church of our Assembly, 
there will be an historical missionary pageant by 
Lake Susan that will emphasize this important mile- 
stone in our Church’s history, and there will also be 
a series of discussion groups on stewardship, with 
special emphasis on tithing. 

The Home Mission Section of the General Mis- 
sions Conference will cover August 2-5, and prayer 
and evangelism will have chief place in the program, 
from the opening sermon on Sunday morning to 
the closing service on Wednesday night, when 
members of the faculty and student body of Stuart 
Robinson School, Kentucky, will present a play 
depicting mountain conditions and the influence of 
the church and school upon them. The Foreign 
Mission Section of the General Missions Conference 
will begin August 6 and close August 12. Here, 
again, as the very name suggests, the emphasis will 
be laid on prayer for this great work and on evan- 


gelism in its widest reach, with missionaries present 
from all our fields to tell us of the opportunities, 
the obstacles, and the triumphs of the gospel on the 
far frontiers of the Church. There will be other 
speakers as well to sound out the call to consolidate 
the gains already made to press on in the work. 

The Leadership Training School, August 13-27, 
is providing in its varied program a wide range of 
courses and of messages from outstanding teachers 
and leaders with the purpose of making the period 
one of spiritual upbuilding and inspiration, as well 
as an unparallelled opportunity for improving one’s 
personal equipment for and usefulness in the service 
of Christ. 

The Bible Conference (August 20-30) and the 
Ministers’ Forum (August 23-30), with some of the 
greatest spiritual leaders of our day on the program, 
will stress the study of the Word, its application to 
the questions which confront us inside and outside 
the Church, the winning of souls, and the develop- 
ment and use of surrendered lives in the extension 
of the Kingdom. The preachers from Sunday to 
Sunday and the leaders of the Bible Hour each day 
through the Montreat season are preparing to stress 
now one objective and now another to which we 
are devoting major attention through this Year of 
Jubilee. 

In this brief article I have purposely refrained 
from giving interesting details of the coming series 
of conferences at Montreat. I have merely at- 
tempted to show that the directors who have been 
charged with the responsibility of shaping these 
conference programs have been keeping the Jubilee 
objectives constantly in view. We confidently an- 
ticipate, in consequence, the best series of programs 
ever offered at Montreat. 





One Physician’s Advice to a High-school Student 


By Avert D. Katser,* Rochester, N. Y. 


te now a senior at high school, came into my 
office recently and asked me to answer a few 

questions pertaining to some of the social prob- 
lems common to boys and girls. 

Bob stated that he was representing a group of 
boys and girls in his school who were seeking the 
opinion of several physicians on the doctor’s attitude 
to the use of alcoholic drinks as they pertained to 
high-school students. 

It was a pleasure to see and welcome my old friend 
Bob. I had known him from earliest childhood; 
Thad attended him through several illnesses, and for 


END 
*Albert D. Kaiser, M.D., is a leading physician in Rochester, N. Y. 


years advised his parents in safeguarding his health. 
So naturally I felt pleased to see such a vigorous, fine 
type of youth who was now facing a new hazard 
in life but who showed sufficient intelligence to in- 
form himself and his friends on a great health menace 
that confronts the youth of our nation. 


I was aware of Bob’s success in high school; not 
only had he distinguished himself in his scholastic 
work, but had actively participated in athletics, 
journalism, and in other school functions. I knew 
Bob was contemplating the study of medicine, so I 
felt sure he would be particularly interested in what 
I had to say, regarding the use of alcohol. 
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For many centuries man has combatted disease. 
The attack was usually made when the disease was 
well established. In many instances the efforts to 
cure disease were of no avail, for the damage to the 
human body had already been too great for repair. 
The conquest of disease was not realized until 
scientists understood the cause of certain ailments. 
It was then possible to prevent the disastrous results 
associated with many diseases. During the last fifty 
years medical science has sought to recognize disease 
when it begins and not wait until it is well estab- 
lished. It has learned that the best way of controlling 
a disease is to prevent it and the next best way to 
control it is to treat it before it has made any head- 
way. The young baby is given cod liver oil to 

revent a nutritional disease called rickets that may 
cripple children for a lifetime. Growing children 
and adults are urged to take certain foods contain- 
ing special chemicals termed vitamins. These useful 
chemicals are given to protect the baby against dis- 
ease that might gradually develop and eventually 
produce an incurable condition. Medical science has 
made great progress during the last fifty years in 
safeguarding our bodies against the many dangers 
that lurk about us in the form of disease germs 
or poisons that do not respect our physical bodies if 
once they are admitted. Alcoholic drinks in any 
form rank with disease germs and chemical poisons 
as a foe of the human body. Under no circumstances 
is alcohol of any value to the growing boy or girl. 
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One cannot always see these invisible disease germs, 
but alcohol gets into our body only when we admit 
it. Disease germs must reach certain organs before 
they create their greatest damage. The pneumonia 
germ is breathed in small amounts and produces real 
harm only when it has grown freely in the lung. 
Alcohol as one finds it in beer, wine, and cocktails, 
need not be present in large amounts before it may 
do harm. A small amount, often suspected to be 
harmless, can influence the individual’s process of 
thinking clearly which often accounts for acts that 
otherwise would not have been committed. Alcohol 
is therefore not only dangerous in large amounts but 
in small amounts as well. 


* * * 


Bob understood now that good health depended 
upon escaping the factors that undermined it. Al- 
cohol ranks among the leaders that undermine health. 
All boys and girls want to remain healthy and most 
of them make a real effort to avoid the dangers that 
can be prevented. The danger of alcohol drinks 
even in the smallest amounts is greater than many 
disease-producing germs that we all fear. 

Bob sat thoughtfully in front of me, and as he 
got up to leave said: “Doctor, I understand how 
you feel. I will tell my friends you have convinced 
me and I will try to convince them that it is to our 
advantage to outlaw alcoholic drinks.” 


—Reprinted by permission from Allied Youth. 





What a Price to Pay 


OUNTLESS thousands have lived through the 
upset conditiens of the past years haunted by 
worry as to how provision was to be made for 

the common necessities of life for loved ones. To 
many there has been the ever-present spectre of a 
time when the bitter bread of charity would have 
to be asked to prevent actual suffering to dependent 
ones. Happily for most people improved conditions 
have brought a slight relief from the dread of ask- 
ing charity, but there still exists a situation of dire 
need in the homes of a multitude of our heroic and 
uncomplaining church workers. 

In the majority of cases the drastic cuts which 
were made in the salaries of church workers, salaries 
already inadequate, have not been corrected. Hun- 
dreds of the finest spirits in our Church are still 
making heroic sacrifices that the results of past 
efforts may be conserved and the work of our 
Church go forward. These workers have exhausted 
their credit, sacrificed insurance policies, and given 
their best in sacrificial service. It is high time that 


those in more favorable conditions should come to 
their help. 

This is a plea for a fund to give a vacation to these 
underpaid and over-worked servants of our Church. 
This fund has brought untold blessings in the past 
to hundreds who needed rest for jangling nerves, 
tired bodies and distraught minds. As an example of 
the dire straits to which some of these noble spirits 
are reduced a few cases are cited: 


A consecrated woman, well on in years and a 
trained teacher, heard the call of under-privileged 
children in the mountains and dedicated her life to 
their interest. She accepted a salary of $30.00 per 
month, and this was not paid promptly, with the 
result that she could not buy fuel to keep her little 
cottage warm and contracted bronchial pneumonia. 
Faithful friends from her three mission churches 
shared their meager food supplies and nursed her to 
the best of their ability. When her health was partly 

(Continued on page 383) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 











GOD’S CANDLELIGHTS 
By Maser SHAW 
Publishers, Friendship Press, New York. 


Price $1.00. 


“This book is not a treatise on education but a transcript 
from a story of human lives which have been led by loving 
hands into the presence of the Chief.” 

This is, to us, a most satisfying comment on God’s Candle- 
lights. We have come under the spell of these children of 
Africa as they have been shown to us through the gifted pen 
of the author. The sheer beauty of the style in which the 
book is written will hold the reader who is indifferent to 
the wonderful story told in its pages. On the other hand, 
the story is so wonderful that it will hold the reader who is 
indifferent to the beauty of the style. 

The book is quite realistic in spots, as any book which deals 
with Africa would be. Older young people, as they read 
these pages, will be brought to a realization of the worth- 
whileness of mission work in Africa and of the power of 
God in that great land. 

The spirit of the school of which Miss Shaw writes seems 
to be caught in the prayer of one of the students which 
appears on the cover page: “O Thou Great Chief, light a 
candle in my heart that I may see what is therein, and sweep 
the rubbish from Thy dwelling place.” 

L..&. PB: 


VICTORIES OF PEACE 
D. M. Girt and A. M. Putten 
Friendship Press 


Price, $1.00 


The stories in this book—ten in number—are true. They 
tell of heroic men and women but little known who showed 
in a heroic way what friendship in action means. 

There is the story of Emily Hobhouse, the English woman, 
who gave herself and all her influence to help the people 
of South Africa during and after the Boer War. There is 
the story of Andrew Bahr, famous Alaskan reindeer herder, 
who was “drafted” by his government to round up and 
drive three thousand reindeer to the Eskimos of the Mackenzie 
delta who were in danger of starvation. This is said to be 
one of the most gruelling journeys imaginable. There is the 
story of Fglantyne Jebb another English woman who, be- 
cause of her desire and her tireless efforts to save the children 
in Europe after the World War, won for herself the title, 
The Champion of the Child.” One quotation from an 
article written by Miss Jebb shows the kind of person she 
Is. She says, “Nobody can be a real patriot at the present day 
unless his deepest wish for his country is that it should 
worthily play its part in the wider service of humanity.” 

The other stories are equally interesting and equally help- 
ful to all workers for world peace. The stories prove that 

heroic courage is to be found in the service of peace and 
good will as well as on the battle field.” C. W. 
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WAKE UP AND LIVE! 
By DorotHea Brande 
Simon and Schuster 
Price $1.75 


This is another of the books of courage which the recent 
days of depression, discouragement, feverish living, lack of 
purpose, moral flabbiness, all have seemed to demand. Reli- 
gious folk whose lifetime training has made for high purpose 
and unfailing endeavor will doubtless think the book un- 
necessary and rather futile. But because to so many people 
religion is not a really living matter, this book has something 
practical to offer. Its practical use of psychology, auto- 
suggestion, will tests and exercises, and similar devices should 
all prove stimulating to those who have lost or never had 
the will to succeed. 

To our thinking it is about the best book of this type yet 
published. Its message as summed up by the author is— 


“The first tenet of success is: Act as if it were im- 
possible to fail. . . . Courage facing in the right 
direction is the sine gua non of success. It is to reach 
that stage that we put ourselves through exercises in 
flexibility and restraint, learn to turn imagination 
away from apprehension and into useful channels, 
determine to act wisely in minor matters in order to 
store up courage for the major issues of our lives. 
We use our heads to get the greatest good from our 
gifts and abilities, refusing ourselves the weakening 
privileges of dreaming, avoiding responsibilities, 
following the line of least resistance, acting child- 
ishly. Success, for any sane adult, is exactly 
equivalent to doing his best.” 


This book is suitable for ages from 18 years on. 
A. B. B. 


SOURCES OF POWER IN FAMOUS LIVES 
By Watter C, ErpMAN 
Cokesbury Press 
Price $1.00 

This book gives brief biographies of twenty-six famous 

eople. The author gave these biographies as a series of 
radio talks. They are therefore concise and more factual 
than inspirational. 

“The biographies are of men and women whose lives were 
shaped by their faith in God and in Christ, in the Bible as 
the Word of God, and in prayer as definite communication 
with God.” 

The book offers “a wealth of suggestions for character 
motivation and many illustrations for talks, sermons” and 
enrichment material for programs and Sunday-school lessons. 
Some readers will feel that the military phases of certain 
lives have been emphasized to the exclusion of other impor- 
tant contributions. 


The book has a place in our library. 
L. C. P. 
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SEE THESE BANNERS GO 
The Story of the Protestant Churches in America 


By Frank S. Meap 


Price $2.00 


Every time this author puts out a book we wonder if it can 
be possible that we will get the same thrills from it that we 
did from the one which preceded. And every time we can 
and do get the same thrills. In this new story we see the 
Protestant Churches in America. “Like a mighty army they 
sweep across the seas in the wake of Frobisher and Drake: 
Anglicans and Puritans from near Bow-bells or Oxford 
town; Pilgrims from Leyden; Scotch Presbyterians from 
Aberdeen, and Irish from the Emerald Isle; Calvinists and 
Lutherans from Scandinavia and Amsterdam; Quakers, 
Baptists, Methodists, Seceders, whom the frontier transformed 
to Campbellites. Protestants all! They swarmed into the 
New-World forests, building a church for God wherever 
the frontiersman built a town, planting the banners of Christ 
their Royal Master along the road as the course of empire 
westward took its way.” 

The strong point of the book, aside from its fine style and 
charm, lies in the fact that in writing the story of each 
denomination the author emphasizes the splendor of their 
accomplishment due to the splendor of their purpose. No 
thoughtful reader can fail at the close of the account of each 
of the Protestant Churches to wish that he and his ancestors 
might have had a part in the achievements of this particular 
group of Christians. Throughout the author makes us feel 
the truth of the quotation with which the story ends— 


“We are not divided, 
All one body we.” 


The book would be especially interesting to the young 
people between 17 and 23 or 24, as well as to adults. It 
would give fine basic material for a series of studies of the 
Church of God in America. It offers abundant illustrations 
for program material. And above all it offers good reading— 
reading which is good for our souls in this day of arguments 
and quibblings. 

A. B. B. 


BEFORE THE CONQUERORS 
A Modern Adventure in the Land of the Incas 


By A. Hyatt VERRILL 
Dodd, Mead and Company 


Price $2.00 


This is the story of an American boy who went with his 
father and the author on a most active archaeological expedi- 
tion in South America. There is a thriller on each page! 
And you will be continually surprised to find such facts as 
the following: 

That women used vanity bags more than 3,000 years ago. 
This can actually be proved because “in a vanity bag buried 
with a prehistoric flapper there was a powder puff of feathers, 
with a powder container made from a little gourd. There 
was a hollow seed containing rouge, another container filled 
with red pigment for coloring the lips, together with a tiny 
silver spatula for applying it. There was a section of hollow 
reed containing black pigment for darkening the eyebrows 
and eyelashes. There was a hard wood stick for manicuring 
the finger nails, a bronze curved knife for trimming the nails, 
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a pair of silver tweezers for removing superfluous hair, and a 
hand mirror of polished iron pyrite set in a carved and 
painted wooden handle.” Girls who think tinted toenails 
are something new will find that the toenails of this girl’s 
mummy were painted crimson; that she had bobbed hair and 
had plucked eyebrows. 

That the United States Government as it plans to better 
equalize the possession of wealth might take a leaf from the 
Incas’ book of government. “They did not possess or use 
money or currency of any sort. All trade was carried on by 
barter, and as everyone was equal there was no such thing 
as riches or wealth. In fact, there is no word for wealth in 
the Quichua language, the nearest being wilya or desirable. 
To the Incas gold and silver had no intrinsic value, but were 
merely prized because of their durability, their beauty, the 
ease with which they were worked, and the fact that they 
were symbolic of the sun and the moon. It was for this 
reason, and not because it possessed any real value, that the 
use of gold was restricted to the priests, to royalty and the 
nobility.” 

We can hardly believe that even today in the market 
centers of the Peruvian Andes we can buy the shrunken 
human heads—relics of the days of the head-hunters. 

With Bob, the boy of this story, we can watch a cook put 
an egg in boiling water, boil it for five minutes, and when he 
takes it out and opens it prove that it is raw as ever. All 
this is one of the curious tricks that high altitudes with little 
atmospheric pressure play on what seems to us the usual 
process of nature. 

Another interesting phase of this story is how often, where 
trained archaeologists dig for months in vain, a mere amateur 
will come along and stumble in his first digging bout upon 
a most remarkable find. 

Every boy or girl, young man or young woman, who 
has in them any longing for adventure or any interest in the 
early history of the Americas, will like this book. 

A. B. B. 


MEN WHO LEFT A NAME 
By E. Leigh Mupce 
Published by the Methodist Book Concern 
Price 50¢ 


This is a delightful little book of sketches of great lives in 
modern church history, written for young people. The 
author has centered notable movements and religious de- 
velopments in a few selected persons, while safeguarding the 
procedure by such clear assertions as, “The history of modern 
Christianity cannot be confined within such narrow limits 
or described in a few biographical sketches,” and “Behind 
every movement there must be not merely a great leader but 
a host of other leaders and followers.” Among the men and 
women whose contributions are discussed in these pages are 
John Wycliffe, Girolamo Savonarola, Martin Luther, John 
Robinson, John Wesley, Francis Asbury, Horace Bushnell, 
Phillips Brooks, James M. Thoburn, and Frances E. Willard. 

In the last chapter, entitled “A Cloud of Witnesses,” a few 
words are clearly written concerning each of several sig- 
nificant modern religious movements, including the Revival 
Movement, the Social Reform Movement, and the Religious 
Education Movement. Questions and problems for discus- 
sion at the end of each chapter enhance the value of the 
book for use in classes and discussion groups. 


W. McP. ALsTon. 
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Home Education 


“THE CHILD’S FIRST SCHOOL IS THE FAMILY” —Froebel 


Issued by the National Kindergarten Association, 8 West goth Street, New York City 





“UNITED WE STAND” 
By Laura GRAY 


HERE had been a quarrel in the usually happy 
= family—yes, a real quarrel, with tears, 

heartache, and painful silences. And all because 
of little six-year-old Elsie Benson and a pair of rub- 
bers! 

“Mother, may I go out without my rubbers? 
It’s all dry now.” The child’s rosy little face looked 
up into her mother’s. 

“No, Elsie, the grass is still wet, and you have a 
slight cold!” 

“Please, Mother, let me. I can’t skip with rub- 
bers on.” 

“No, Elsie. Don’t ask again!” 

Elsie was a determined little girl. She had inherited 
this desirable quality together with many other 
good traits from her parents. She could use her 
head, too, and she very much wanted to go out free 
of rubbers. 

Mother had said “No,” but there was still Daddy. 
He sometimes said “Yes” when Mother said “No.” 
Happy thought! 

Daddy was busy in his study when Elsie pushed 
the door opened. 

“Daddy, Daddy, I don’t need rubbers to go out 
today, do I?” 

The man gazed out at the sunlight upon white 
cement paths. “No, Elsie, you don’t need rubbers 
today. Of course not!” And he went on with his 
work, Elsie ran out to enjoy the freedom of rub- 
berless feet. 

“Elsie! Where are your rubbers?” gasped the 
mother an hour or so later when she noticed her 
little daughter’s damp slippers as she played on the 
grass, still wet from recent rain. 

“I didn’t wear them. Daddy said I needn’t!” 

Now, Mrs. Benson was in no mood to be lenient. 
She'd broken a favorite glass dish that morning. 
The cat had been caught on the table licking cream 
from the pitcher. It was dinnertime, and the 
mother was tired to exhaustion. 

“But I said you had to wear them!” 

“But Daddy said I needn’t! I don’t have to do 
bios you say when Daddy says something differ- 
ent!” 

_Mrs. Benson caught up the small daughter, hur- 
nied her into the house and sat her in a chair. Loud 
wails ensued, 

The commotion brought Daddy in. He, too, was 
feeling the strain of the morning’s work. “What’s 
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all this? Certainly, I said she could go without rub- 
bers!” 

“Oh—oh—!” sobbed Mrs. Benson, and fled from 
the room. That’s how the quarrel came about! 

But being sensible people, the Bensons faced the 
matter, talked things over—when Elsie was in bed— 
just as they would have discussed raising a mort- 
gage, taking out insurance or buying new furniture. 
And they agreed to stand by each other always be- 
fore the child—any discussions to be carried on 
away from her. 

The next event was a real test for the mother. 
She had been out, and returned to find the kitchen 
she had left spotless in a dreadful mess. Burnt sugar 
was on the electric stove, and there was a stickiness 
on the floor which clung to the soles of her shoes 
as she walked about. Young Elsie, a large apron 
tied around her neck and trailing around her feet, 
was making candy! 

“Elsie!” gasped the mother. Then she remem- 
bered. 

“Daddy said I could!” The little face expressed 
fear. 

“Well, if Daddy said so, of course it’s all right. 
But you must clean up the mess you’ve made, dear, 
and wash all the pots you've used.” 

“I don’t have to. Daddy didn’t say so!” 

“You ask him.” 

The little one ran into the study and the mother 
heard clearly, “Of course you must clean up when 
Mother tells you to!” 

Elsie returned, crestfallen but thoughtful, and did 
her best to “clean up.” 





OUR POLICE 
By Irvinc Crump and Joun W. NEwTon 
Dodd, Mead & Company—Price $2.00 


This new book tells with all the thrill and excitement 
possible of the work of the metropolitan police in all the big 
centers of the United States. It shows them combating 
gangsters, kidnappers, and racketeers, and protecting life and 
property generally. Every phase of police work is covered. 
One of the book’s most absorbing chapters is on finger- 
printing as an aid to detection. 

Written by two experienced newspaper men who are 
thoroughly familiar with the inside workings of the metro- 
politan police force, the thrilling stories which it contains 
are factual, not fictional. 

The book surely destroys for all time the idea that crime 
is glamorous or criminals heroic. Any lover of mystery 
stories will find the truths here presented stranger and more 
convincing than fiction. Witness the opening story of how 
Two-Bits, the horse of Patrolman Jimmy Jones, was largely 
instrumental in bringing to justice the notorious Lefty Colter 
and four of his gang. A. B. B. 
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The Story of Our Theological Seminaries 


By S. P. Futton* 





Faculty of Central Theological Seminary, Kobe, Japan. 
Dr. Fulton, center of bottom row, is President. Dr. Mizo- 
kuchi, second from left, front row, died in May, 1934. 


N looking back over our fifty years of mission 
history, it is inevitable that, with other subjects, 
we think of the story of our theological semi- 

naries; for these seminaries have, no doubt, added 
their part to the work that has been done. Scarcely 
any Presbyterian would deny that, for the progress 
and maintenance and perpetuity of the Church, a 
well-trained ministry is a necessity. This necessity 
lays upon the Church the prime duty of providing 
for this ministry. So the theological seminary is the 
reply which the Church makes to this demand. It 
is claimed that there are too many seminaries in 
Japan. Perhaps so. But this comes from the neces- 
sities of the case. As long as denominations exist 
there will naturally be denominational seminaries. 
You will notice that my subject is stated in the 
plural: The Story of Our Theological Seminaries. 
This implies that we are to consider our connection 
with the whole matter of theological education. If 
this be true, we have to deal with three institutions. 





; *Rev. S. P. Fulton, D.D., is an educational and evangelistic mis- 
sionary located in Kobe, Japan. Dr. Fulton has been in Japan forty- 
four years and is still an active member of the faculty of the Central 
Theological Seminary (Chuo Shin Gakko). He is also the President. 
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I. THe NAGASAKI SEMINARY 


For a decade after the beginning of our work in 
Japan we did not engage in any formal theological 
education. We accepted as workers the men who 
had been educated in already established seminaries. 
But under Divine Providence we were led to begin 
this most important work. At this time the Dutch 
Reformed Church had a theological department in 
connection with Steele College in Nagasaki. In De- 
cember, 1894, there is an article by Dr. R. E. Mc- 
Alpine published in the Missionary in which we find 
the following words: “A very kindly communica- 
tion from the Reformed (Dutch) Mission, in Naga- 
saki, called for careful consideration. It was a re- 
quest from them to put a man in their theological 
seminary, at least temporarily, if we could not do it 
permanently.” The communication referred to was, 
no doubt, preceded by conferences. At any rate 
our mission acted favorably upon it, for in the same 
letter from Dr. McAlpine are the additional words: 
“We finally voted to ask Mr. Grinnan to go there 
on his return next year.” Thus our formal theo- 
logical education was begun. 

Dr. Grinnan went to Nagasaki in 1895 and con- 
tinued until 1897. 

Our entering into this work with the Dutch Re- 
formed Mission was a very propitious one. Doc- 
trinally we were practically at one with them. Also 
we were fortunate in our representative. Dr. Grin- 
nan was one of the founders of our mission and was 
well adapted to the work that was given to him. 
He was made principal of the theological depart- 
ment. The work given to him while in Steele Col- 
lege seems to have been somewhat varied. He 
taught mainly in the theological department, but 
he also assisted in the literary department. While 
teaching in Nagasaki Dr. Grinnan published a Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians. Very 
much to our regret this pleasant connection with 
the work at Nagasaki was soon brought to an end. 
The Dutch Reformed Mission decided to close up 
the theological department of Steele College. But 
even this short connection brought us into certain 
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contacts that were lasting. At that time there were 
connected with Steele College men like Dr. Stout, 
Mr. Albertus Pieters, Mr. Ogimi, and Mr. Segawa. 
These men took their part in the development of the 
Nihon Kirisuto Kyokai. Mr. Ogimi afterward went 
to work for the Protestant Methodists. Some of 
the students whom our mission sent to Nagasaki 
were Mr. Teresaki, who gave up the ministry, and 
was for some time before his death an elder in the 
Shinko Church of Kobe; Mr. Matsumoto, who 
worked in the Nagoya field for some years, Mr. 
Naito and Dr. Mizokuchi, who shall be mentioned 
later on. Dr. Grinnan’s connection with Nagasaki 
brought to him personally and also to our mission 
another blessing. It was there that he married Miss 
Estelle Duryea, of Paterson, New Jersey. 


Il. THe Metyt Gakuin 


The Meiji Gakuin is an institution situated in 
Tokyo and under the care of the Northern Pres- 
byterian and the Dutch Reformed Missions. 

Our work with the Nagasaki Seminary had come 
to a close, but our mission had not given up the 
idea of contributing to theological education. Our 
thoughts were trying to take form from the year 
that our work in Nagasaki closed. At the mission 
meeting in 1897, a Committee was appointed to 
“consider some plan of theological education for 
natives.” Dr. C. K. Cumming evidently was on this 
committee, for a letter on this subject is addressed 
to him on June 16, 1900, by Dr. Chester. In this 
letter Dr. Chester affirms that our Committee is in 
favor of codperative work wherever possible, and 
then the letter proceeds: “In this particular case, 
while the plan of management as outlined in the 
constitution of the Meiji Gakuin does not seem to 
us to be ideal, yet, on the whole, looking at the 
general interests of the cause, with the light before 
us we favor codperation, provided: : 

(1) That the mission can make arrangements for 

it that will be satisfactory to itself, of which it 
must be the judge, and, 
_ (2) That in case, through any subsequent change 
in the management, a situation should arise in which 
the mission could not coéperate consistently with 
Its sense of fidelity to the truth, it be understood 
that the mission may, on reasonable notice given, 
withdraw from codperation without the violation 
of compact.” (Missionary, August, 1900, p. 352.) 

In thinking over our negotiations for codperation 
with the Meiji Gakuin, it seemed much more diffi- 
cult to reach a conclusion than with the school in 
Nagasaki, There were several things that we de- 
sired to have changed. But Dr. Imbrie, with whom 
most of the correspondence was had, if I remem- 
ber correctly, while extremely polite, said: “Take 
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us as we are,” and finally we did. On February 12, 
1901, our Executive Committee gave its formal ap- 
proval. There was this minute: “The Japan Mis- 
sion was authorized to enter cooperation with the 
Northern Presbyterian Board and the Board of the 
Reformed Church in the United States, in the work 
of the Theological Seminary at Tokyo.” 

Following this decision of the mission and of the 
Executive Committee, the Rev. S. P. Fulton was 
elected as the representative of the mission, and he 
with his family arrived in Tokyo November 6, 
1901. Our reception was of the most cordial kind. 
Our relations to the workers at the Meiji Gakuin 
were of the best nature. With the Imbries, Landises, 
Wyckoffs, Oltmans, Mr. John Ballagh, and after- 
wards the Reischauers, we had the best of friend- 
ship. 

The Japanese teachers in the theological depart- 
ment were Dr. Ibuka, who still remains in some 
form of work for the Kingdom of God; then Messrs. 
Hata, Matsunuga, Arima, and Fukuda. Some of 
these younger men afterwards left the seminary and 
went to America to do work for the Japanese. Mr. 
Hata is still there, I believe. The missionary teach- 
ers were Drs. Imbrie, Oltmans, and Haworth. 

The student body probably consisted of thirty- 
five or forty. In Naniwa Presbytery some of my 
old students remain and are faithfully working. 
We might mention Mr. Akimoto of Koyoto, the 
moderator of the last meting of presbytery, Mr. 
Ono, pastor of the Minatogawa Church of Kobe, 
Mr. Kodama of Wakayama Ken, and until quite 
recently Mr. Hidaka of Kyoto, now in Tokyo. 


My own department in the Meiji Gakuin was 
New Testament Exegesis. For a time also I taught 
one of the vernacular classes in theology. 


During the time of our work in Tokyo there 
were several sources of trouble: the war with Russia; 
Mr. Uemura’s leaving the Meiji Gakuin and estab- 
lishing the Shingakusha; the lessening of the number 
of students—some had to go to war, others went to 
Mr. Uemura’s school; riots in regard to the peace 
treaty with Russia; and more or less disaffection 
among some of the teachers; and then some objec- 
tion to text-books on the part of our mission. 


In September 1906 the Fultons left on furlough. 
This practically completed our connection with the 
Meiji Gakuin, for in the winter of 1906 our mission 
withdrew and decided to build a seminary of our 
own. It will not be necessary to give all the rea- 
sons for withdrawal. Perhaps the most conspicuous 
that arose was the use of Clarke’s Theology as a 
text-book. This was no doubt one of the contribut- 
ing reasons. But there were others. In a statement 
at the time the following points were given, in or- 
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der to state the necessity for a new seminary: “(1) 
Our experience in co6peration has not proved satis- 
factory. (2) We think it advisable to have more 
thorough control of the theological training of our 
candidates, and more immediate oversight of them. 
(3) We think it will be of decided advantage to 
have our candidates trained within the bounds of 
our evangelistic work. Tokyo is far removed from 
our territory. Furthermore the spiritual, intellect- 
ual, and ecclesiastical atmosphere tends to unfit our 
candidates for successful work in our territory at 
least. (4) We desire our men to have more prac- 
tical training. (5) While being educated in Kobe 
our candidates can engage in evangelistic work in 
our own territory, and when graduated will likely 
be in sympathy with us and content to remain in 
the work of our mission.” 

Having determined to establish our own seminary, 
the preparatory work was done with vigor, and the 
result was our third seminary. 


Ill. THe Kose SEMINARY 


Concerning this seminary I want to speak briefly 
of four points. In a special sense it is our Own in- 
stitution. 


1. History 


It would be very interesting to speak with some 
degree of fullness about the story of our seminary; 
but we shall mention only a few important points, 
selecting without much regard to chronological or- 
der: 


(a) Organization. The logical place for the establishment 
of our seminary was no doubt the city of Kobe. The city 
itself was a large, growing, and influential one. Moreover, 
it was the geographical center of our work. The placing of 
the seminary in Kobe indicates the Divine Providence. After 
much preliminary work the institution was opened on 
September 25, 1907. 

Judging from the correspondence left, it is evident that a 
large part of the preliminary work was done by Dr. W. C. 
Buchanan. It has been my pleasure to read over this corre- 
spondence. Dr. Buchanan was in earnest. Letters to Dr. 
Ibuka, letters to various members of the mission, letters to 
students who were supporting Meiji Gakuin, letters to mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, a letter to Tainan, 
Formosa, letters to the Committee of Publication, letters to 
the Methodist Publishing House, letters about the course of 
study, letters to Messrs. Aoki and Mizokuchi, letter to Dr. 
R. A. Morton of Adelaide, Australia, letter to Dr. Harry 
Guinness of London, letter to Dr. R. A. Torrey, letter to 
S. P. Fulton, who was in America on furlough, were written. 
In addition to Dr. Buchanan, Drs. Cumming, Munroe, and 
Logan, afterward assisted by Messrs. Mizokuchi and Aoki, 
all took part in this preliminary work. 

The Kobe Seminary was organized without money or 
equipment. There was only the faith of those who believed 
in it. At the first faculty meeting there was the following 
minute: “Each member led in prayer, after which the faculty 
was regularly constituted. In the absence of the principal, 
the Rev. S. P. Fulton, D.D., the Rev. C. Aoki was made 
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chairman (pro tem.). The Rev. Wm. C. Buchanan was made 
secretary of the faculty.” This minute shows the spirit in 
which the school began its work. Not knowing the motive 
of the seminary, there was also a certain amount of prejudice 
and animosity which had to be overcome. Some opposition 
still seems to remain. 

(b) The Aim. The object of our seminary has ever been 
the same, although it might have had different wording at 
different times in its history. In the last constitution it has 
the following statement: (1) “To prepare young men for the 
Christian ministry by furnishing them with a comprehensive 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures and of such related studies 
as shall enable them to teach the truth of God with accuracy 
and edification. (2) To furnish them with such practical 
training for the ministry as shall make them competent and 
efficient teachers, evangelists, and pastors. (3) To promote 
Christian character and a holy life as the fundamental 
requisites for the work of the ministry.” Our aim as thus 


given sticks close to the Scriptures and the practical work 
of the Church. 


(c) Early Buildings. Those who had charge of the work, 
in those early days, looking forward with faith rented a small 
Japanese house in the northwest of Kobe just at the entrance 
of Okuhirano. This building was hardly adequate for a 
theological seminary, but was a stepping stone and a prophecy 
of the future. After a few months, a more suitable building 
was sought, and one was found not far from the present 
Nunobika tram-car station. While this building was being 
prepared for our use, the seminary occupied the Nunobika 
Chapel and a small Japanese house near by. When this 
building was ready we moved in, and gave a reception to 
the Naniwa Presbytery which met in Kobe that year. This 
building met our demands for a time, but was inadequate for 
our future needs. Finally, by the help of Dr. Myers and 
others, the larger part of the present lot was purchased. The 
remaining part was purchased a few years afterward, through 
the kindness of Dr. Walter Buchanan and others. Our present 
= and buildings will perhaps meet all of our immediate 
needs. 

(d) Attitude to the Nibon Kirisuto Kyokai. Our attitude 
has been one of loyalty. At first the Church, without any 
seeming reason, apparently had doubts as to our attitude. 
We opened the seminary primarily to meet our needs; and 
we never had any idea of leaving the Church. Only on one 
occasion was there any discussion as to our relation to the 
N.K.K. One or two of the Japanese professors had a long 
conversation one night about our relation to the Church. 
These men leaned toward the idea of withdrawal, while the 
missionary contended for uninterrupted unity. After this 
meeting nothing was ever said about this subject again. The 
N.K.K. is our Church, and we are working for its upbuilding. 

(e) Some Principles. There are certain things that might 
be regarded as guiding thoughts of the seminary: (1) Con- 
servative in theology. We stand with the Bible as the 
ultimate source of our theology. (2) In harmony with the 
above we try to be as aggressive in the work as we can be. 
(3) Combination of study with practical work on the part of 
the teachers and students. Every teacher in the school is 
engaged in some kind of evangelistic work. The Japanese 
teachers are all pastors of churches, and the missionaries have 
their chapels. It might be said that we have been driven to 
this method of work by the lack of money to employ full- 
time teachers. A number of years ago we made applica- 
tion to receive the ninka (official approval) of the Daikai, 
but our application was refused on the ground that we had 
no teachers who gave all their time to teaching. Of course 
there are advantages and disadvantages in our plan. One 
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advantage is that all of the students see their teachers actually 
preaching the gospel. A disadvantage is that the teachers are 
not able, from the fullness of their work, to engage in that 
full study which would enable them to write books. Yet 
some of our teachers have published books which have been 
acceptable, for example, Drs. Mizoguchi, Buchanan, Myers, 
Clark and Yatsu. A number of our graduates have also been 
guthors. It is unnecessary to speak here of Dr. Kagawa. His 
many books are well known and are read by the thousands. 
Rey. Dr. Shioi has prepared a Bible Concordance; and there 
are no doubt others. 

(f) Codperation with Northern Presbyterians. The 
Northern Presbyterians had a theological seminary in Osaka. 
This seminary began as a Bible school under the care of Dr. 
David A. Murray. It was not at first a regularly organized 
seminary. After the return of Dr. Murray to America, 
Dr. G. W. Fulton became the president of the institution, 
and after that it was regularly organized. In the meantime 
our school had been established. 

Now the hope on the part of some in both missions was 
to unite these two seminaries into one codperative institu- 
tion. This hope existed for a number of years, and had been 
discussed in both missions. But these efforts had ended in 
failure. Finally committees were appointed, and after much 
deliberation a basis of union was adopted. The united semi- 
nary was to be in Kobe, the plant of the Kobe Seminary to 
become the plant of the new institution, and the name changed 
to the Central Theological Seminary. The actual codperative 
work of the school began in the fall of 1927. 

It must be said that, on account of our past experience, 
some members of the Southern Mission went into this union 
with hesitation; and in making a constitution some provisions 
were put in to safeguard us in case of trouble. We are 
thankful to say that up to the present there has been nothing 
to cause us to doubt the wisdom of the move. By the 
blessing of God we hope to work together for the extension 
of the Kingdom of God. 

Quite a number of each mission had a hand in the beginning 
of this union, but perhaps it is right to put as first our friend 
and brother, the late Dr. J. G. Dunlop of the Northern 
Mission. He worked with heart and soul for the union, and 
he was always with us in his prayers. If we mistake not, he 
was a member of the board at the time of his death. 

(g) Our Constituency. We draw our students from all 
parts of the Japanese Empire but particularly from Naniwa 
Presbytery, in which the seminary is situated. Students from 
Japan proper, and also from Korea, Manchuria, and Taiwan 
have taken our course. Our seminary seems to have quite a 
reputation among the Koreans. The present year has brought 
us a larger number of applicants from Korea than from 
Japan proper. We have a kind of unwritten law not to 
take in more than two Koreans in our first-year class. At 
first it was our custom to give a small scholarship to some 
of the Korean students, but we find ourselves unable to do 
so longer. The beginning of this work for Koreans has an 
interesting history. In the year 1916 we took in the first 
Korean students. Two of these men were supported by 
Mr. Masutomi, an elder in the Chofu church. Mr. Masutomi 
had farming interests in Korea, and he was preparing these 
men for religious work in connection with his farming in- 
terests. Another man, Mr. Insho Kin, was supported by 
Mr. Masutomi. Mr. Kin, several years after his graduation 
became pastor of a church in Seoul, and did a good work. 
As he was planning for a visit to America to continue his 
studies, he died suddenly. On the whole we have found 
these Koreans good students, and we are glad to have had 
some of them with us. 


(h) The Codperation of the Women. In our catalog we 
do not put down the names of the women as teachers; but 
they give very valuable services to the teaching department 
of the seminary. They have for years been giving the students 
instruction in practical English. It is not our purpose to make 
our students expert speakers of the English language, but we 
think it a help to them to know something about the every- 
day speech. This teaching has been done by the ladies of 
the station. Mesdames Myers, Fulton, Buchanan, Ostrom, 
Ayres, and Clark have all given us help here. Not only so, 
but in various other ways they have added to the efficiency 
of the seminary. 


(i) The Course of Study. As already stated, we try to 
make our men proficient as teachers, evangelists, and pastors. 
To accomplish this we do not hesitate to change and im- 
prove our curriculum. Sometimes we have been somewhat 
disappointed in the changes that have been made. On one 
occasion one of the brethren went to Korea and saw how 
the men gave half time to practical work and half time to 
study. He was immensely impressed with the importance of 
this method, and insisted that it be adopted in our seminary. 
This was finally done, under the quiet protest of the stu- 
dents. After giving it a trial we went back to our original 
plan. Recently the Board of Directors has thoroughly revised 
our curriculum. We have kept the great fundamental courses, 
but have added to the practical ones, and have added a 
course in Rural Evangelization. Whether or not we approve 
of the emphasis that is being placed on Rural Evangelization 
at present, if in this way the students come to realize the 
importance of the evangelization of the whole country, much 
will be gained. 


(j) Financial Gifts from Japanese. The seminary has, of 
course, received its support from the missions. But certain 
contributions from the Japanese friends of the seminary have 
been received. When our library building was under con- 
struction, Mr. Masutomi, who was taking a special course in 
the seminary, contributed Yen 500.00 for completing that 
building. Dr. Kagawa gave us Yen 100.00 for the purchase 
of books. Recently Mrs. Masutomi gave us a contribution 
which was also for books. And for a number of years the 
churches over which our teachers are pastors have been 
contributing each month to the finances of the institution. 
This shows the interest that some of the Japanese churches 
have in the seminary. But as long as it remains a mission 
school we must expect to pay practically all the expenses. 

Besides these points of interest in the history of the semi- 
nary, others of equal interest might be mentioned. For in- 
stance, the gradual increase in the number of students. We 
began with about five. Last year we had over fifty. Again 
we might mention the library which began with practically 
no books, and now we have about three thousand volumes; 
our Extension Lectures Courses in which, as opportunity 
offers, the seminary is represented to the churches through 
lectures; the number of special lecturers that we have had 
both from America and from among friends, both Japanese 
and missionaries here. Among the lecturers from America 
we mention Dr. R. E. Speer, Dr. W. W. White, Dr. Henry 
Dosker, Dr. R. D. Wilson, Dr. Wm. T. Ellis and others. 
Then again, we might speak of the things we have had to 
give up, or plans we have not been able to begin, largely 
from lack of funds, such as the seminary magazine, the 
summer school, the suggestion of a correspondence course, 
or a post-graduate scholarship for a year's study. All of 
the above things would add to the efficiency of the seminary, 
and we still hope that all the points that have had to be 
given up might be started again, and that plans as yet not 
started might soon be put into operation. 
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As we look over the whole history of the semi- 
nary, we thank God for what has been done, and 
pray for His continued help and guidance. We be- 
lieve our seminary has work to do for the Kingdom. 


2. Teachers in the Seminary 


The teaching force has consisted of both Japanese 
and missionaries. The coéperative spirit between 
these two has been very manifest. We have tried 
to forget that two nationalities were engaged in 
work, and with one purpose have endeavored to 
advance the interests of the institution. Very sel- 
dom, if ever, did we divide our discussions along 
national lines. 


The missionaries who have been connected with 
the seminary as teachers during its history are Revs. 
W. C. Buchanan, S. P. Fulton, H. W. Myers, W. 
McS. Buchanan, H. C. Ostrom, and since the union, 
J. M. Ayres, E. M. Clark, and G. K. Chapman. 
The Japanese who have been teachers are Revs. 
E. Mizokuchi, C. Aoki, K. Naito, L. Watanabe, Z. 
Yatsu, R. Tomida, K. Imamura, S$. Kuwada and H. 
Hasegawa. Also Messrs. Kuroda and Takahashi 
were employed for a while as teachers of English. 
The faculty at present consists of Revs. S. P. Ful- 
ton, H. W. Myers, S. Kuwada, Z. Yatsu, R. Tomida, 
E. M. Clark, E. Imamura, H. C. Ostrom, C. E. 
Chapman with H. Hasegawa and M. Okada as lec- 
turers. Since the beginning of the seminary we 
have lost two professors by death—Rev. K. Naito 
and Dr. E. Mizokuchi. 

It would be very interesting to give a brief men- 
tion of all of the Japanese professors. Among them 
are men who have done a great work for the semi- 
nary and the Church, but time forbids anything like 
this. Only a few words of respect will be given to 
those who have died. 


Rev. K. Naito was a man of great energy and 
zeal. Whatever he did he went into it with determi- 
nation. He was not among our first teachers, but 
he came into the school in its early history, and 
worked until his death in 1917. Mr. Naito was en- 
gaged in evangelistic work in connection with the 
Southern Presbyterian Mission for a number of 
years. He first worked with Dr. Moore in the prov- 
ince of Kochi, and then went to Okazaki where he 
worked for some time. It was while he was in 
Okazaki that the church building was erected. 
After leaving Okazaki, Mr. Naito came to Kobe and 
was installed as pastor of the Minatogawa Church. 
During his pastorate this church became self-sup- 
porting. At his own request he left Minatogowa 
and took up the pastorate at the Sosai Church. The 
seminary values very highly the work done as a 
professor, and will long remember Mr. Naito’s ear- 
nest Christian character. 
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Dr. Mizokuchi’s Home. 


Rev. E. Mizokuchi, D. D., was with the seminary 
from the beginning. After studying here in Japan, 
he was taking graduate work at Princeton Seminary. 
When the Southern Mission decided to build a semi- 
nary in Kobe, Mr. Mizokuchi was called to a pro- 
fessorship, and he continued with the institution till 
the time of his death, May 31, 1934. Dr. Mizokuchi 
did a fine work in the pastorate both before and 
after entering the seminary. He was pastor of the 
Shinko Church, and his influence in this church as 
well as the Church of Christ in Japan was out- 
standing. However, it was his work in the seminary 
that especially concerns us here. Dr. Mizokuchi’s 
power and influence were felt greatly. As a coun- 
sellor he was always a tower of strength. His in- 
terest in the seminary was constant, and he was al- 
ways ready to work for its progress. He seemed to 
know instinctively how any action of the faculty 
would result. The students perhaps at times con- 
sidered him severe, but it was noted that after grad- 
uation Dr. Mizokuchi was the one whom they con- 
sulted about their work. Davidson College honored 
Dr. Mizokuchi with the D.D. degree. A year 
from the date of his death, our seminary unveiled 
a bronze tablet placed in the chapel as a memorial of 
his life and work. On that tablet he is called Pastor, 
Teacher, and Friend. 


3. Graduates 


The graduates of the codperating seminary are 
now not a few. The names of those whom we 
should like to mention crowd upon us, but we shall 
refer to only a few of the older ones. 

The first graduate of the Kobe Theological Semi- 
nary was Mr. Mitsuru Tomida. He was the only 
graduate that year. After finishing his education, he 
preached in a number of places and then went to 
Tokyo where he is pastor of the Shina Church, one 
of the oldest churches in that city. He has had 
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ositions of responsibility, and is at present chair- 
man of the National Christian Council. 

In a later class there was another student also 
named Tomida. The reference here is to Mr. 
Ryokichi Tomida, who is now a professor in our 
seminary. From his first entrance into the school 
he showed his faithfulness. After graduation he 
worked for a time with the mission, and was then 
called to the independent church at Chofu. At the 
death of Mr. Naito, Mr. Tomida was invited to as- 
sist in the chair of practical theology. His work 
was so appreciated that he was called to take the 
chair permanently. He is still with the seminary, 
and is secretary of the faculty. He is noted for his 
gentleness, politeness, and faithfulness in all the de- 

artments of his work. In addition to his seminary 
work, he is pastor of the Sosai Church. 

Mr. Tomiyama, who is pastor of the church at 
Yamada, was graduated from the Osaka Shingaku-in 
before the union of the two schools. His church 
is not large but is well organized. At a meeting of 
Naniwa Presbytery, the statement was made that 
twenty ministers and theological students have gone 
out from that church. Three students now in this 
seminary have come from that church. 

The most widely known graduate of the seminary 
is Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa. It is unnecessary to speak 
of his ministry and work here, for they are well 
known. While still in the seminary, Mr. Kagawa 
did much work for the poor in the city slums. He 
lived in slum quarters. In the face of opposition 
he worked and persevered. Preaching in the early 
mornings on the streets, preaching in the small 
chapel, helping the needy and the troubled—this 
was his work. Today he is a well-known Christian 
social worker, and a preacher and lecturer of power. 

Time would fail to speak of many others: Messrs. 
Inamura and Hasegawa, teachers in the seminary; 
Mr. Morita, pastor of the church in Osaka; Mr. 
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lijima, also pastor in Osaka; Mr. Kuroda, pastor of 
the church in Gifu; Mr. Takada, professor in the 
Tainan Seminary of Formosa; Messrs. Kusakawa 
and Tanaka, assistant pastors of the church at Kochi; 
Mr. Okada, pastor of the Nada Church in Kobe, 
and lecturer-elect of the Central Theological Semi- 
nary. We thank God for these and many others. 


4. Influence of the Seminary 


The influence of the Seminary may be seen in 


three particulars. 


a. The presence of the seminary in Kobe has been 


an immense help in the evangelistic work. The 
growth of the work in Kobe has been really remark- 
able. This city is one of the centers of Presbyterian 
work in Japan, and it can be truly said that the 
seminary has been one of the great contributing 
causes. 
Japanese and missionaries, has made for the progress 
of the work in many different lines. 


The presence of so many workers, both 


b. Particularly, the assistance of the students in 


practical evangelization calls for special emphasis. 


In Kobe, in Osaka, and in other nearby places the 
students are doing good work in proclaiming the 
gospel and in strengthening the churches. A few 
years ago the occasion arose for ascertaining the 
number of places in which the students are assisting 
in the work, and it was found to be twenty-six 
places. This shows to what extent the school is help- 
ing evangelization in this part of Japan. 

c. The influence of the seminary on the Church 
at large becomes more and more evident. Partic- 
ularly this influence is seen in the presbytery in 
which the seminary is located. When one attends 
the meetings of this presbytery, he is gratified and 
surprised at the number of graduates of our semi- 
nary who are present. This influence will increase 
as the days go by, and thus assist in building up the 
Kingdom of God in Japan. 





Education in Korea in 1892 and Now 


By Wo. A. Linton* 


HEN the first Southern Presbyterian mis- 
v4 sionaries arrived in Korea in 1892, Korean 

education meant learning Chinese characters 
by the yard—no geography, no history, no arith- 
metic, no chemistry—just Chinese characters and 
more Chinese characters. But those first mission- 
aries felt that education was of prime importance. 
Presbyterian church leaders must know more than 
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*Rev. Wm. A. Linton is an educational missionary, located in 
Chunju, Korea. He is principal of Sin Heung Academy for Boys 


at this station. 


Chinese characters. As soon as Christian homes 
were established, even before the end of the cen- 
tury, schools were started to teach the children 
growing up in those Christian homes. They re- 
alized that the future leaders in the Korean Church 
would come from the children in those early Chris- 
tian homes. 

The busy missionary wife started many of these 
early schools in some nearby small vacant room. 
There were no desks, no chairs, and no text-books. 
Texts of arithmetic and other subjects were trans- 
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lated as they were taught. Usually there were not 
more than a dozen little boys, each with a long plait 
down his back and a nice little red hair ribbon tied at 
the end. From these little groups, unpromising and 
feminine in appearance, have come many of the 
outstanding leaders in the Church today. 

These first schools soon outgrew the vacant 
rooms, and little schoolhouses were built, often with 
thatched roofs. At first it was hard to interest the 
Koreans in the education of their daughters. Why 
educate girls? —They only needed to know how to 
wash, cook, and look after babies, and besides, custom 
made it very difficult for the girls to go outside 
their own fences. 

For a good many years Occidental education in- 
terested only the Christians. Foreign education, 
with its diversified curriculum, including at times 
some sort of manual arts, seemed a useless waste of 
time. The old Chinese system of education was 
suited to conditions where the children from the 
better families considered manual labor degrading; 
and why should the ordinary laborer, who had no 
time for the higher arts, waste his time learning to 
read and write? 

It was not long before all of our stations, Chunju, 
Kunsan, Mokpo, and Kwangju had schools both for 
girls and boys. Korean custom made it impossible 
to teach the boys and girls in the same schools, even 
if they were small. Grade after grade was added, 
until there were high schools in each station for both 
sexes, and in 1907 the first missionaries came out for 
full-time educational work. By 1909 several of the 
larger country churches had established schools to 
teach their children, and it was this same year that 
the first two-story brick buildings were built for 
the boys’ and girls’ schools at Chunju. These build- 
ings became the pattern for the other school build- 
ings that were then soon built at the other stations. 

All of the missions working in Korea now worked 
up a system of education based on the old American 
plans for codrdinating all of the schools into one 
system. Texts were translated and standards for 
teachers were worked out, and the whole was 
headed up in a Union College for men at Pyengyang 
for all missions, and a Union Theological Seminary 
was located at Seoul. 

The year 1910 witnessed the beginnings of great 
changes in the educational outlook, for it was then 
that Korea was annexed to Japan, and it was very 
natural that the new government should change the 
educational system to make it codrdinate with the 
system in Japan proper. Of course this could not 
be accomplished at once. However, the new gov- 
ernment began establishing elementary schools 
throughout Korea. The school year was changed 
to begin in April, Japanese was made the national 
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language, all text-books were soon written in the 
new national language, and before long it was re- 
quired that the instruction also be in Japanese. Then 
a law was promulgated that required that all educa- 
tion carried on in the peninsula be conformed to the 
new system within ten years. This was a rather 
difficult but not an insurmountable obstacle, but it 
was further stipulated that education and religion be 
entirely separated. This made it look like the end 
of our educational work. For some years it seemed 
there would be no hope after the ten years expired, 
and during these years the mission allowed the equip- 
ment for education to lag behind the high standards 
set by the government. When Dr. H. H. Sweets 
came to Korea in 1925, it seemed to him that our 
school equipment was hopelessly outdistanced by 
the equipment in the government schools, and in 
other mission schools in Korea. 

It was in 1919, after the Korean independence 
demonstration, that Viscount Saito became Gov- 
ernor General and introduced a more liberal admin- 
istration. In 1921 a law was promulgated making 
it possible to obtain “designation” for high schools 
which admitted them to the same standing as regular 
government schools, and at the same time made it 
possible to teach Bible in the regular curriculum, 
have a regular chapel exercise, and to select mostly 
Christian pupils for our schools. This was as much 
as could be asked. All missions immediately began 
working for designation. In 1923 it was realized 
that the task of working all ten of our high schools 
(Soonchun Station now had two schools) up to the 
standards required by the government seemed hope- 
less, so for the time being it was decided to raise 
only two schools to this standard, the boys’ school 
at Chunju and the girls’ school at Kwangju. The 
equipment of our schools was so far behind that it 
seemed almost impossible to hope so much even for 
two schools, but it was felt that at least two must 
get full government standing in order that the chil- 
dren for our section of Korea might be eligible to 
take the examinations for entrance to higher schools. 

With the schools so poorly equipped, it took ten 
years to get even the first one designated. It would 
have been impossible to obtain the equipment at all 
had it not been for the Birthday Offering from the 
Auxiliary for the girls’ school, and the liberality of 
Mrs. L. Richardson and some others who made it 
possible to acquire a good part of the equipment for 
the boys’ school. 

The boys’ school received designation in the spring 
of 1933, and the first class was graduated in 1935. 
Twenty-nine fine young men went out to take their 
places in the Korean Church. The girls’ school has 
not yet been designated, but it has the full equip- 
ment required and a fine student body. They are 
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Missions 


still short one teacher, and they will get that teacher 
at the beginning of the next term and will then get 
designation right away. 

So we now have two schools in each of our five 
stations, though there are only two that have the 
full high-school course, or academy course as it is 
sometimes called. The other schools all have the 
full elementary course, and some have two and some 
three years of the five-year high school course. We 
still have many country schools, but their future is 
very uncertain because the government is putting in 
elementary schools all through the country. Though 
there have been many changes in our schools, still 
we have kept to the original purpose that moti- 
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vated those who started the first Christian schools. 
We evangelize the non-Christian and educate the 
Christian. Our purpose demands that we have a 
Christian faculty, teach the Bible, and have a student 
body that is mostly Christian. 

In some ways the future seems very bright for 
our schools. Last spring our high school for boys 
had one hundred and ninety-one applicants for 
fifty places in the first year. We are hoping to 
get permission to take in a hundred new boys this 
spring, and it seems very likely that we will get it, 
since we have just finished our fine new Egbert W. 
Smith Auditorium. The other schools in the mis- 
sion too are all full to overflowing. 





Women’s Work in Early Days and Today 


FROM THE “JUBILEE” REPORT OF THE KOREAN MISSION 


lk 1892, when our pioneer missionaries came to 
Korea, and for years afterwards, the women 
were very much secluded, never any except those 
of the lowest class ever stepping upon the street 
unveiled. The majority could not go out under any 
circumstances except at night and accompanied by 
a woman friend or servant. Those of the most 
aristocratic class could not go out of their homes 
on any condition whatsoever except when they 
married, and then they were carried in a closed, 
curtained sedan chair. 

Women itinerants traveled in closed chairs, too, 
with the curtains down whenever they stopped or 
passed through villages, but they kept them up as 
they passed through the country. They also walked 
for long distances on the narrow paths between the 
paddy fields. Always, wherever they went, they 
were welcomed, except on very rare occasions. All 
inns and most homes were unclean and infested with 
all sorts of vermin, with never a clean place to sleep. 
Refuse was everywhere in the yards and streets. 
The work was hard but always encouraging. The 
women missionary itinerators were almost always 
treated politely. The chair coolies were a lazy, 
drinking, happy-go-lucky lot, but never rude or to 
be feared. Dirt was universal, except the immaculate 
white coats of Korean gentlemen. Dirt was not dirt 
to them, just something that stuck easily and was hard 
to get rid of, something that had to be gotten rid 
of when it came to men’s clothes, but nothing to 
bother about on women’s clothes. 

When our pioneers started work, no women could 
read, except a few wives of the rich men, and the 
dancing girls who are the women of ill repute. 
Everything had to be taught verbally. There were 








no books except the Gospels and perhaps a Bible 
catechism. House-to-house visiting was constantly 
and daily done, and the missionaries gave “sight- 
sees” of their homes to thousands of women. Some- 
times as many as one hundred came in one day. At 
first the missionaries could talk little and the women 
could understand less, but smiles and invitations to 
come to church to hear the Glad Tidings were con- 
stantly given, and eventually some of the Glad News 
soaked in. The missionaries had to submit to dis- 
agreeable handlings and embarrassing questions, for 
the Korean women were just like little children in 
their natural curiosity. 

Many women came to hear the Glad News because 
there had never been anything glad or hopeful in 
their lives before. One of the joys of the missionary 
was to see the dull (not dumb) expression of a 
woman’s face take on interest and light, then see her 
really listen, understand, and eagerly appropriate the 
blessing. Many women suffered much in order to 
spend the quiet hour listening to words of hope. 
Persecution was the order of the day, and except 
in cases where the husband or father was already 
interested or believed, they expected persecution and 
were surprised when they did not get it. The men 
were infuriated when their wives believed, because 
from that time on they would not take part in 
ancestor worship, which was and is the backbone of 
the Korean religious and social system. ‘They 
showed their displeasure by beating their wives, 
breaking dishes, burning Gospels, withholding the 
women’s clothes, and putting as many obstacles in 
their way as possible. One man dragged his wife 
by the hair back and forth across a freshly-cut plot 
of bamboo poles, hurting her terribly. Many a 
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A scene of striking beauty in Korea. 


woman has come to church knowing that she would 
be beaten on her return. Many Christian women 
have been cast off by their husbands and have seen 
another wife put in their place, thus losing their 
children too. Some lessons on the Christian home 
taught by Mrs. Reynolds brought tears, as the 
women for the first time realized the sanctity of 
marriage, that men were not all bad, and the fault 
for every trouble was not always the women’s, etc. 

In the early days the women were so ignorant 
that of course they could teach neither in day school 
nor in Sunday school, thus all this work was done 
by the missionaries. 


ConpitTions As THEY ARE TopAy 


Although such a freedom as the women of Amer- 
ica enjoy still is not known in Korea, except in out- 
of-the-way places and among the aristocracy, 
women go about now where they please unmolested, 
and no one wears a veil any more. In the past, a 
curtain divided the men’s side of the church from 
the women’s, but now the whole church is open, 
with no division whatsoever, though the men still 
sit on one side and the women on the other. 

Railroads, automobiles, and busses have revolu- 
tionized travel for the itinerant who can reach 
many churches over fairly good roads, though the 
itinerants still walk many miles from church to 
church among the mountains and over high moun- 
tain passes. While there are still many benighted 


mountain villages off the roads where the doctrine 
of sanitation has not penetrated, yet sanitary condi- 
tions in the country far excel those of forty years 
ago, while there is not any comparison in the centers 
where the missionaries have come in close contact 
with the people. Now many of the wells are 
rendered safe by being sealed up with cement, and 
more attention is given to the appearance of the 
yards and the care of the children. 

Now the majority of the younger Christian 
women can read, many have been educated in our 
mission schools, and some have studied in Japan or 
America and are teaching in the Sunday schools in 
our mission schools, and are occupying positions 
of leadership and authority. The whole Bible has 
been translated and is now being revised. There are 
many hundreds of excellent books and text-books 
to read and study, and many newspapers and maga- 
zines, both religious and secular. Just thirty years 
after the pioneer missionaries came to Korea, the 
Woman’s Auxiliary was organized, and now hun- 
dreds of women in the church are learning to lead 
meetings, to understand parliamentary procedure, 
and to study church causes, to tithe, and to give 
intelligently. 

There is far less persecution than formerly, but 
far too much still exists. Many unbelieving hus- 
bands have been won by their Christian wives, many 
Christians women have behaved so circumspectly 
that their husbands have abandoned their policy of 
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persecuting them, but still the ancestor worship goes 
on, and when a believing woman refuses to take part 
the trouble begins. Women are still losing their 
husbands and their children for the faith, though 
not nearly so frequently as formerly. 

The status of women has been immeasurably 
changed since the missionaries first came to Korea. 
And the same is true of the children. In the past 
children were to be exploited. They were an invest- 
ment on the part of the parents and were expected 
to pay good dividends. Many men did not feel any 
responsibility for the support of their families. Now 
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Students in our Bible Institute at Zitacuaro. 


HE mission school has ever been recognized 

as a most efficient agent in the establishing of 

the Evangelical Church on the mission field. 
Foreign Missions in Mexico began with the schools 
opened by Malinda Rankin. The work begun by 
her in Brownsville and Matamoros was carried on 
by our early missionaries, the Halls and Misses 
Loughridge, Houston and Dysart. For thirty years 
Miss Dysart carried on in Matamoros. She saw the 
little day school grow into a good boarding school, 
with practical normal and industrial training that 
sent many young women forth as efficient teachers 
and home-makers. 

Dr. and Mrs. Graybill soon recognized the need 
of the school in the work, and in the early 80’s, 
opened up a little school in their dining-room in 
Linares. From this small beginning our school sys- 
tem grew to some thirty schools by the beginning 
of the Revolution in 1910. These were scattered 
among the villages and ranches of our field in the 
north, reaching 1,000 pupils a year with the bless- 
ings of education and a knowledge of the Way of 
Life. Each of these little schools became a center 
for the daily teaching of the Word as well as the 
gathering place for public service upon the arrival 
of the missionary or evangelist. From among their 
pupils consecrated boys were chosen for further 
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: schools in Mexico were closed, Miss Gray was an 
. “oa missionary located in Zitacuaro. She is now doing 
angelistic work, and is located in Toluco, Estado do Mexico. 
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many Christians realize their responsibility of 
providing proper food, clothes, and even education 
for their children. 

And there are thousands of real Christian homes 
in this country now where the parents, children, 
and every member of the family are Christians, and 
in these cases their happiness is far above anything 
they had ever dreamed of in the old life. Out of 
these homes will come the future leaders of the 
Korean Church, the preachers, teachers, the Chris- 
tian mothers, and business men. 


lof Our 


Mexico 





Mission 
By Miss KATHERINE GrRay* 


education in the Graybill Memorial School and the 
seminary, and bright, attractive girls were sent from 
them to Matamoros and Saltillo for normal training. 
As a definite product of these schools, we might 
name five ministers of the National Frontier Pres- 
bytery who have been faithful leaders of their 
people for a quarter of a century. 

The Revolution brought to a close this prosper- 
ous work. For several years our educational work 
was in coéperation with our own schools for Mexi- 
can boys in Texas, and with the mission schools of the 
U. S. A. Presbyterian Church in Coyoacan and San 
Angel. In these schools we helped with the educa- 
tion of boys and girls both from the old field in the 
north and the new field in the south. 

By 1920 conditions permitted us to enter some 
parts of the new field. At Zitacuaro we found that 
the Centenarista School had been opened in 1910. 
There had been other day schools in that section. 
In 1917 the other mission had three schools with an 
enrollment of 138. (This was the new section taken 
over by our mission.) From this beginning our day 
schools in this new field increased from year to year, 
reaching twenty-two in number in 1925, with an 
enrollment of 922. These small day schools were 
the feeders for our central boarding schools in 
Zitacuaro and Chilpancingo. 

With the advent of the Federal Rural School 
(1924) and the more strict interpretation of the 
Constitution of 1917, the need for our day schools 
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Two of Mrs. Morrow’s Sunday-school students. 


diminished, and their sphere of action as religious 
centers became greatly limited. Under these condi- 
tions, the mission turned its attention to the develop- 
ment of the boarding schools in Zitacuaro and Chil- 
pancingo, placing special emphasis upon the higher 
grades and secondary work, thus meeting a greater 
need in the educational system of the country, and 
holding our boys and girls under Christian influence 
during the adolescent period of their development. 
From 1922 to 1934 may be called the “Golden 
Epoch” of our school work in the south. A brief 
survey of the work done in the Graybill Memorial 
School and Centenarista Schools of Zitacuaro during 
these years will give an idea of the beneficent in- 
fluence exerted by our schools. 
For this period the Graybill Memorial School 
shows: 
boys enrolled. 
graduated from the sixth grade (Elementary 
Superior). 
engaged in some form of religious work 
during these years. 
seminary graduates, in the ministry today. 
teachers in government schools. 
students in government normal schools. 
medical students. 
law students. 
46 in secondary and technical schools. 
A survey of the rolls of the Centenarista School 
for the same period shows: 
1697 students enrolled. 
221 graduated from sixth grade. 
80 teachers in government and private schools, 
10 students in government normal schools. 
10 graduate nurses. 
10 engaged in all time religious work. 
3 graduate pharamacists. 
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“A little child shall lead them.” 


20 students in business and other schools. 
3 ministers’ wives. 
5 teachers’ wives. 

Besides these, many others, both boys and girls, 
are making home and village life richer and sweeter 
for their training in these Christian centers. 

Wallace Institute, later Nicholas Bravo Institute, 
at Chilpancingo, has what is probably the most com- 
plete pedagogical plant in Mexico. It received one 
half of the Auxiliary Birthday Gift in 1928, besides 
smaller aids. The buildings were made to house 
both boys and girls, and its school life has been an 
inspiration to many. It has given well over fifty 
rural teachers to the State of Guerrero, and a goodly 
number of lay workers and ministers to the Church, 
in spite of the fact that it has functioned only ten 
years. 

But the constitutional amendment of 1934, sub- 
stituting the “scholastic” (anti-religious) school for 
the “lay” (non-religious) school in primary, secon- 
dary, and normal years, has brought an end, for the 
present at any rate, to our school work. Under the 
new conditions the mission is turning its teaching 
force, both missionary and national, into religious 
education in the form of short course Bible schools, 
Bible institutes, Sunday-school work, and work 
among the women and children in our congregations. 
In this work we are constantly conscious of the help- 
ful work done by our schools. Everywhere we go, 
we find former pupils and friends of our schools 
who form the point of contact and are allies in 
carrying on the work. Our school work has not 
been in vain! It has had an incalculable influence 
in laying the foundations of the Evangelical Church 
in Mexico. Through its influence, prejudice and 
opposition have been swept away, new communities 
have been opened up to the gospel, Christian leader- 
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ship has been called out and prepared for the Mas- 
ters work, and Christian men and women have 
been sent out in all directions for the building of 
Christian homes and communities. 

The great task confronting the educational mis- 
sionaries in Mexico today is to keep alive the fires 
of truth in these homes, and to bring their children 
the moral and religious training formerly supplied in 
our schools, and to combat the forces of error which 
are attacking thousands of other homes so recently 
awakened from the apathy and indifference of cen- 
turies of economic, social, and religious bondage. 
The government is rapidly placing educational ad- 
vantages within the reach of all. The people of 
Mexico are awake and crying aloud for knowledge 
and truth. The program of the socialist school is 
still not definitely defined. In some places it is 
indifferent to moral and religious teaching; in others, 
openly hostile and atheistic. Every “ism” known is 
fighting for a place in the recently aroused, confused 
intellects of Mexico’s masses. Her intellectual lead- 
ers are also uncertain of the way. It is a day of 
opportunity and responsibility for the Evangelical 
Church of Mexico. To meet this responsibility the 
Mexico Mission has resolved to devote its efforts to 
an intensive campaign of religious education for the 
strengthening of the National Church by carrying 
the Bible into as many homes and communities as 
possible, through visitation, and by Bible schools and 
institutes, designed alike for old and young. 

In this work of religious education we have the 
leadership of the Shelby Bible School. Mr. and 
Mrs. Shelby, ever pioneers, began a three-months 
course of Bible for seven boys in their home in 
1928. Ever since in this home each year two or 
three groups of from three to eight boys and girls 
have received Bible training for periods of three 
months for each group. Since the death of Mrs. 
Shelby, Miss Margaret Shelby is now her father’s 
able assistant and homemaker. The Bible classes are 
taught in the church building, usually to seven per- 
sons. The purpose of this study is to prepare lay 
workers by confirming the students in their per- 
sonal faith, by giving them a practical knowledge of 
the Bible, and by inspiring them to witness for Christ 
with courage and joy. Not all of the students have 
been faithful in their testimony for Christ, but the 
majority of the present lay workers were students 
in the Bible School. During 1935 Miss Alice Mc- 
— became a part of the Shelby Bible School 
work, 

It is hoped that another Bible School can be 


opened in the Michoacan section of our field next 
year, 












Girls from the Zitacuaro School. 


‘THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CuyurcH IN Mexico 


In keeping with the Presbyterian principles and 
practice, the missionaries of that Church, upon 
beginning their work in Mexico, gave special atten- 
tion to the preparation of an adequate ministry. 
Soon after they came, they organized Bible and 
theological classes, and, from that day until the 
present, this department of the work has continued. 
Its history falls naturally into four periods. 

I. Missionaries and Mexican ministers in different 
parts of the country gathered young men around 
them for special study. 

In many parts of the country during the first 

ears of the Presbyterian missionary work in 
Mexico, Bible and theological classes were organized 
and conducted by the missionaries and later by 
Mexican ministers. Such classes were held in San 
Luis Potosi, Zacatecas, Monterey, Saltillo, Mexico 
City, Linares, and Matamoros. The last two places 
mentioned were where Dr. Graybill of our Church 
conducted his classes. From these classes were sent 
out the young men who became the first Mexican 
Presbyterian ministers and the first components of 
the presbyteries and of the General Synod. Among 
them were those whose names stand high in the 
history of the Evangelical Church in Mexico. We 
think at once of the Rev. Leandro Gaza Mora, D.D., 
who was the first student for the ministry trained 
by Dr. Graybill and who has been preaching the 
gospel for more than sixty years. With him there 
were others of like spirit, and they, with those 
trained by the missionaries of the Presbyterian 
Church U. S. A., were the founders of the Presby- 
terian Church of Mexico. 

(Continued on page 384) 














































































ITH simple dignity, his tall, spare figure 

accentuated by his long gown, his venerable 

estate by a drooping moustache, Mr. Koo 
of Nan Wan (South Bend) welcomed Mrs. Loo 
and Miss Woods who had come for a week’s classes 
with the women. In the evening after prayers, he 
poured out his heart in eager, yet humble talk. 

“We shall be glad to have you stay a year in our 
home, if you will partake of our country fare! The 
Lord has given us enough. Truly I have much for 
which to thank the Lord! Twice He has most notably 
saved my life. First, in the heavy rains of the great 
flood year. I did not know to thank Him then. 
The courts stood in water. That night after we had 
all gone to bed I could not sleep, so made the rounds 
of our place and found a large crack in the back wall 
of our bed room. At once I gave orders that all the 
furniture be moved out, and we could see that the 
crack in the inside wall was even wider. No sooner 
had I gotten the things moved than the wall fell in 
with a crash! But no one was hurt and not one 
thing was broken. If I had not gotten off the bed 
when I did we would surely have been killed. 

“You have heard how I came to build this church?” 
They were sitting in the new, light attractive L- 
shaped brick building, with thatched roof, just with- 
in his front gate. It will seat over 100 people. 

“IT had heard the gospel one summer when a band 
of four men, including Mr. Montgomery and Mr. 
Li Tsang Kiang, preached on the street, and my 
cousin and I believed at once.” (He seems to have 
been a secret or silent believer for some time. Was 
the fact that he had two wives the hindrance? ) 

“Later on I was in Suh Tang [the town of 1,000 
or so population, about a mile away from South Bend 
village—which has around five or six hundred]. I 
went to the bath house and had gotten down into 
the pool when suddenly I felt most miserably unwell. 
I got the attendant to help me out and to the outer 
room where my clothes were. My head swam and 
I was so nauseated. ‘Surely I am in for some serious 
illness,’ I thought. Hardly had I reached the bench 
when the roof of the pool fell in on the pool! Not 
one person in it escaped injury from tiles, splintered 
beams, or nail wounds. If I had been there I would 
surely have been seriously injured, too, if not killed. 
At my age I could not have survived the shock. 

“It was plainly the Lord’s deliverance, for as soon 
as the danger had passed I was all right! If it had 
been a natural illness I would have felt badly before 
I got into the pool, or have continued to feel badly 





*Mrs. J. N. Montgomery is an evangelistic missionary located in 
Hwaianfu, Ku. China. 


Mr. Koo of South Bend 


By Aurte LANcAsteR MonTcoMERY* 
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afterwards. Certainly the Lord sent the misery at 
just the time to take me out of harm’s way. M 

heart rejoiced, and how I praised the Lord! I went 
home singing hymns all the way! 

“IT vowed to build the church, and it was finished 
that next fall. It was dedicated the same Sunday 
that I was baptized. I had taken a ‘little wife’ before 
I knew it was wrong. But my first wife, after years 
of illness, died in time to let me receive baptism on 
the day of dedication.” 

Mr. Koo loves to tell these great things that the 
Lord has done for him to all who will listen. The 
Chinese delight in a “story,” and he finds many at- 
tentive audiences, and his witness has been blessed. 

Continuing, Mr. Koo said, “I am so eager for the 
welfare of this church! Do you think it wrong for 
me to pray the Lord to prolong my life? You see 
there is nobody here who can take the lead in things 
now. I am 68 years old, and God knows I ask Him 
this only if it is for His glory. If it is, I should so 
like to see the Church more firmly established. I 
daily pray the Lord to raise up material for leaders 
for His work here. 

“I want to have some prayer benches made to 
kneel on. The stuffed grass bags that you use in 
the city are too ugly! What does an organ cost? 
I should like to get one for the church.” 

“Mr. Koo, there’s no one here who can play one 
now. Hadn’t you better wait for that? It would be 
easily broken and difficult to mend.” 

Truly the old man’s heart is wrapped up in his 
loving gratitude to his Lord, and a desire for the 
growth and firm establishment of the South Bend 
Church. He is land agent for a wealthy family in 
Hwaian City and has moderate holdings of his own. 
He is well-to-do though not really wealthy. 

Many people were suffering from want of food 
until the harvest could be gathered. A big jar of 
corn: meal stood inside the door of the guest room 
with a small saucer in it. It was ladled out into the 
bowls or bags of those who came begging through- 
out the day. 

It is an inspiration to hear Mr. Koo pray—truly 
talking to his Father, so lovingly, so reverently, so 
humbly. He, himself, leads the Sunday-school serv- 
ices very simply and helpfully. He soon takes up 
the thread of his beloved story. 

“There were many special little providences about 
the building of the church. The wood man gave me 
a special price on these fine beams. The morning 
I planned to go into Hwaian for the lime, there was 
a fine drizzle. I knew the lime would be ruined, so I 


(Continued on page 378) 
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Oshima Leper Baseball Team. 


Rev. S. M. Erickson of Takamatsu, Japan, tells us 
of an unique baseball team. He says: 

“In Japan the provinces are arranged into five groups and 
each group of provinces cares for a district leper hospital. 
One of these hospitals is at Oshima, an island about one 
hour from Takamatsu. 

“About 650 patients are at Oshima. The government gives 
them every attention. Many of the sick live better than 
they ever did in their homes. The officials try to make con- 
ditions as normal as possible. 

“The lepers have all kinds of clubs and groups. A large 
number of the younger fellows have gone in for baseball. 
They play with home teams, and sometimes with visiting 
teams who are not afraid of the ‘bugs.’ They have full 
equipment, with uniforms. Then, too, there are the rooters 
with the cheer-leaders. 

“Once they played a game just for me. I felt somewhat 
as if it were a spring back in school days. I wonder if there 
is another leper baseball team in the world.” 


Writing at another time, Dr. Erickson gives an 


interesting item about the arrangement of flowers, 
thus: 


“I was in Sakaide Sunday night. They had a most in- 
teresting flower arrangement. It was an old pine tree with 
all the branches fixed on artificially. It seems that there is 
a teacher of flower arrangement in the town who is an ex- 
Buddhist priest. His wife is a Christian and comes to our 
church. ‘The arrangement of flowers in Japan is based on 
certain Buddhist ideas. One basic rule is that the flowers 
must never form a cross but must be in parallel lines. This 
Buddhist priest is getting interested in Christianity and is 
—e to arrange flowers on Christian ideas. This is a 

tt of pioneer work. He is trying to have the flowers 
preach the gospel. ‘Say it with flowers.’ ” 
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From Hwaianfu, Rev. J. N. Montgomery writes 
of a circuit of eleven days thus: 


“The main center from which I worked out was Hsuang 
Keo (Double Canal), where there is a little church which 1s 
only three years old. The main Christian is a blacksmith. 
He heard one of our men preach on the street, and asked him 
to his home, where he heard the gospel. His name is Ku. 
His whole family has believed. While he cannot read, he 
has two sons who read the Bible well. For business reasons 
he has been forced to move to several towns, but in each place 
where he has lived he has left some Christians. 

“One of the most interesting Christians who has been the 
result of the blacksmith’s work, is a pedler of oil to the 
villages about. This old man’s name is Han. He is as sharp, 
in a good sense, as a steel trap, and a most interesting con- 
versationalist. He fits in with the commands to be ‘as wise 
as a serpent,’ and ‘to adorn the gospel.’ Although well over 
sixty, he walks from eight to ten miles a day on his rounds, 
selling ‘Standard Oil’ for the lamps, and peanut oil to season 
meals. I am sure that he must carry along much oil of the 
Holy Spirit for he is lighting lamps all over the country 
with the knowledge of Christ.” 


* * * 


Miss Margaret Archibald of the Golden Castle 
College, Nagoya, Japan, gives the following evi- 
dences of the impression being made on the girls in 
Golden Castle. These quotations are taken from 
compositions written by girls who have lived: in 
English-speaking countries. 

On Kindness. “Nothing in this world could live without 
kindness. If God didn’t look over us we wouldn’t be able 
to live on this earth. God gives us the things to eat, things 
to wear, and all other things we need.” 
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On Our Club. “We open our meeting first of all with a 
devotional service. The Lord’s Prayer was one of our first 
pieces of memory work from the Bible. We all bow our 
heads before the Father and with reverent thoughts say the 
well-known lines. Thus with the happy knowledge that 
the Lord watches over all, we proceed with our club 
routine.” 

On Our School. “Our school is made of [founded upon] 
Christ. We have worship every morning. We always study 
the Bible. This is our special point and a different point 
from other schools. 

“Our principal is a nice father. He smiles all day.” 





Officers of church on Quelpart. This church is a result of the home mission work 
of the native Korean Church. 


Rev. J. V. N. Talmage of our Kwangju, Korea, 
Mission has been assisting in a Bible class on the 
Island of Quelpart. He writes: 

“One of the peculiar things about the gospel is that it 
propagates itself. I am down on this small island with its 
230,000 population, where the work is carried on entirely 
by the Korean church, with the single exception that we 
missionaries have helped in teaching classes about once a 
year for a week or ten days. The work has grown and I 
am down for the second time holding a month’s Bible class 
at which we have about fifty attending. The part of the 
work I enjoy most is teaching the Bible, and of all the 
classes, I enjoy this one most. They rarely see a missionary, 
and they enjoy the opportunity of getting a different view- 
point. There are several things which would strike one at 
first sight in which this class differs from the other month’s 
Bible class on the mainland. The first is that there is no fire 
in the study-room. They sit for four and a half hours, 9:30 
A. M. till 2:00 P. M., in the cold church, the only heating 
apparatus being the inner fires of the fifty people studying. 
Yesterday it snowed, and they brought in a little charcoal 
furnace. 

“In the second place, men and women study together, and 
all the teachers are men. On the mainland the sexes are 
divided and the women are mostly taught by women. In the 
third place, there is no dormitory for the students and the 
church people accommodate them. One woman whose hus- 
band threw her off because she was a Christian gave up her 
room to me, and she sleeps with a neighbor. In the fourth 
place, we teach a class in each end of the church at the same 
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time, which makes considerable confusion. It is hard for 
me to tone down my voice to keep from interfering with 
the fellow at the other end of the church and yet reach the 
women on one side and the men on the other.” 

* * «* 


Dr. R. M. Wilson of Soonchun, Korea, sends this 
item of interest: 


“We have splendid mail and telegraph service. We can 
send a telegram in English, French, Japanese, Korean, or 
Chinese, for one and a half cents a word. It costs you five 
cents to send us a letter but we send you one for 2.8 cents, 
One splendid thing we have here 
is such close Government super- 
vision of banks that a failure is a 
most rare thing. I do not recall 
hearing of a bank failure in Korea.” 


Continuing further Dr. Wil- 
son asks a question which he 
answers by incident, which is 
proof conclusive. 


“Does it pay? About ten years 
ago a poverty-stricken boy and 
more, a leper, an outcast, came to 
us. His disease was soon checked 
and he found a place to work ina 
leper dispensary. He learned the 
drug business and after some time 
was discharged as cured. Today he 
is a prosperous business man, self- 
respecting, a good church officer, 
and an example to all as to how he 
conducts his business, closes his 
shops on Sunday, regardless of 
what others think. He has started 
some 12 or 15 young men in business and he has over 200 
drug shops in his district which purchase their supplies 
through him. It’s indeed a satisfaction to get a leper case in 
time, see the dreaded disease arrested, and such cases estab- 
lished back in society. In our school for leper children 
there are 80, and practically every one has been arrested and 
quite normal. Did you see in Time where the bones of a 
leper were taken up and carried back to Belgium—the bones 
of Father Damien?” 


Mrs. S. C. Farrior has given us the following 
Glimpses from Chinkiang. “She lay in a ward in the 
hospital, just a little girl, wasted and suffering—so 
thin, and her face so drawn. Weights were attached 
to her right leg, and there she lay, month after 
month, in one position. She has a tubercular hip, 
and it is a hopeless case we fear. Dr. Woods is do- 
ing all he can, and the nurses are very tender. But it 
is when you speak to her of Jesus that her face 
lights up and is radiant with the wondrous hope of 
all who love the Lord. It was in our hospital here 
that Mrs. Smith and the Bible woman told her the 
glad, glad story of the Home beyond for all who 
trust in Jesus, and that child is a living witness to 
the power of Christ to save.” 
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In Memory of Dr. George W. Taylor 


By Marcarer Dovuc.as* 


UR North Brazil Mission has been made, 
through the providence of God, to suffer a 
reat loss and sorrow in the death of Dr. 
George W. Taylor, principal of the Boys’ School 
of Garanhuns. Although a year ago he showed 
signs of not being in his usual health, no one dreamed 
that he, just in the prime of life, was nearing the 
close of his work. He worked up to the time of 
the closing of the school in November, but for some 
months preceding he had to give over, little by 
little, more of the responsibility to others. 

The last of November the Brazilian physician in 
Garanhuns advised him to come to the city of 
Pernambuco to have a more minute examination than 
he was prepared to give. Those days were spent 
here in Agnes Erskine School with his wife. We 
all felt that the wisest thing was for him to be put 
in the hands of physicians in the States. But there 
are no steamers direct from the city of Pernambuco 
to the States. The only way to make the trip by 
steamer is by a roundabout voyage to Rio de Janeiro 
and from there to take another steamer to the States. 
It was decided for him to go by an airplane of the 


Pan-Air system, which now almost circles South 
America. 


The burden on our hearts was lightened as we saw 
the plane carrying him disappear in the distance, for 
we felt sure that with care and treatment in the 
homeland, which he would reach in four days, he 
would be restored to health. 





*Miss Douglas is an educational missionary, located at Recife 


(Pernambuco), Brazil, and is Directress of the Collegio Evangelico 
Agnes Erskine. 







But it was not to be so, and when, a few weeks 
later, a message from Nashville came saying for his 
wife and three little girls to come on the next plane, 
we feared there was sadder news to come. 

The first day of January, 1936, he was taken to 
his God, whom he had served so well, his family 
only reaching there in time to see him laid away to 
rest. The eldest son, studying in the States, was 
already there. 

We wonder that a life so useful was cut off in its 
prime, but even so it was a life that has left behind 
it much completed work. He touched many activi- 
ties and all of them felt an impress of his influence 
and careful work. But above all there stands in 
Garanhuns the splendid Boys’ School of which he 
was principal. During the time of his direction, the 
school received an impetus and achieved progress 
that will always be a monument to him. 

As we look back on that life, some things stand 
out prominently—his devotion to duty, his painstak- 
ing care in every task, and his deep spirituality. It 
was sufficient to see a duty, and then there was no 
swerving from it. Whether that duty lay in the 
way of his own personal choice had no weight, a 
duty was to be performed without question, and 
none was of so little importance as to be done 
slightingly. 

An empty place has been left here not only in the 
loss of Dr. Taylor but in that of the whole family. 
Their home was a delightful place, their clear judg- 
ment helped decide many problems, and their untir- 
ing zeal was an inspiration. 

We thank God that he gave this mission that life 
and family for seventeen years. 





O* the 12th of November, in Warm Springs, 
Georgia, at the home of her daughter, there 

passed from this world one of the rare spirits 
of our Church and one of our most devoted mis- 
sionaries, Mrs. W. H. Hudson, formerly of Kashing, 
China. The main facts in such a life of service and 
blessing it is fitting to record. 

Mrs. Maude Chapin Hudson was born in Malden, 
Massachusetts, February 18, 1869, of Puritan stock. 
She was from a child a member of the Congrega- 
tional Church and early showed her interest in 
Foreign Missions. When the family moved to 
Greenville, South Carolina, they took their member- 


Mrs. W. H. Hudson 


By H. Kerr TAyior 
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ship to the First Presbyterian Church, and soon 
Maude Chapin was found actively engaged in work 
among the young people there. In December, 1893, 
she was married to Rev. W. H. Hudson, a member 
of that church, and together they sailed two weeks 
thereafter for China, arriving in January, 1894. 
Pioneer work was ahead for this young couple. 
They located in the territory which is now under 
the missionary care of our Kashing station, in the 
province of Chekiang. For twenty-six years that 
was her home. There she studied the language, and 
there she adventured on different lines of work that 
during the years have been abundantly blessed of 
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God. She began a small boys’ school, which step by 
step was enlarged and afterwards developed into 
the Kashing High School, with three or four hun- 
dred pupils. She started a small girls’ school, which 
developed into the Girls’ High School of Kashing, 
also with several hundred pupils. Throughout the 
city her influence was felt, and out into the nearby 
towns where pioneering work was in progress. One’s 
imagination loves to play on the joyful though 
sacrificial service of those early days. Even in days 
of illness, her loving service for her Lord did not 
slacken. One of her associates of those days writes: 
“I can see her now, lying flat of her back teaching 
the old nurse Mrs. Nevius’ catechism. She never let 
bodily infirmity or discomfort interfere with her 
desire to teach and preach the gospel message.” 

Children came to the home, seven of them, and 
here the capabilities of this servant of God found 
a large sphere. Once again a happy Christian home 
with children of the covenant began to radiate its 
influence in that dark land. 

But God’s guidance was to be seen in strange 
ways. Sickness entered the home and she was com- 
pelled to return to this country. In 1920 she left 
China and for the rest of her life made her home 
in this land, for the most part in Columbia, South 
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Carolina. Here was a trial indeed. But although 
separated from her husband because of ill health, 
with only occasional opportunities for reunion, she 
yet abode with him in spirit, taking a keen interest 
in his work and never losing an opportunity in this 
land to speak a word for the great cause of missions, 
Mrs. Hudson was a radiant personality. Three traits 
of her character always stand out in clearest relief, 
her cheerfulness, love, and joyful self-sacrifice. The 
mind of the writer of this sketch goes back to boy- 
hood days when as a next-door neighbor there were 
frequent opportunities to be in that home. And then 
through the years her face would be seen out in the 
various congregations, always that same cheerful, 
happy face, radiating a love that only her Master 
could inspire. One writes, “Her face was always 
smiling with a holy light which still urges my soul 
onward and onward in the cause of the Master both 
in America and in China.” 

And she lavished her love on all who were given 
her by her Lord. It is related that in the home of 
one of the missionaries in Kashing, at family prayers 
with the servants, after Dr. and Mrs. Hudson with 
their children had left on a furlough, one of the 
servants was praying and asked God to bless Mrs. 

(Continued on page 383) 





The Visit to the East Brazil Mission of Dr. C. Darby 
Fulton and Rev. H. E. Russell 


By Genevieve Marcuant,* for the East Brazil Mission 


HE stress and strain of the daily work on the 
foreign field, with its manifold problems, espe- 
cially in view of the reduced number of workers 
and the consequent inability to make adequate use 
of the wonderful opportunities before us, often make 
it difficult for the workers to avoid falling into a rut. 

The coming of Dr. Fulton and Mr. Russell accom- 
plished its first good result in jerking us completely 
out of the rut. Their fresh point of view of the 
conditions so commonplace to us; their brave at- 
tempts to speak Portuguese, thus winning the ad- 
miration of the missionaries and the friendship of 
the Brazilians; their thorough enjoyment of every- 
thing and everybody—in short, their happy, whole- 
some, Christian personalities—brought us fresh 
supplies of moral ozone. 

Especially are we grateful for the visit of our 
Executive Secretary. His coming gave us a clearer 
understanding of our relations with the Executive 
Committee which binds us closer together in oneness 





*Miss Genevieve Marchant is engaged in evangelistic and woman’s 
work, and is stationed at Tres Coracoes. 





of purpose and effort. Dr. Fulton’s own manifest 
consecration to the missionary enterprise, his warm 
appreciation of the work which, in spite of weak- 
ness, our mission has been used to accomplish, his 
instant grasp of our problems and difficulties, and his 
ability to make us feel that the Executive Committee 
is wholeheartedly engaged in trying to help us in 
the solution of these problems, together with his 
optimistic spirit of the ultimate triumph of the gos- 
pel, will be an inspiration to us for a long, long time. 


There are those who think it a financial extrav- 
agance to send such visitors to the foreign field. 
We, who are reaping the benefits of this visit in our- 
selves and in the results of it upon the Brazilian be- 
lievers, giving them a tangible proof of the interest 
of the home base in them-and their spiritual needs, 
know that the money was exceedingly well spent, 
and we are correspondingly appreciative. We would 
like to look into the face of everyone who in any 
way helped to make Dr. Fulton’s visit to Brazil 
possible, and say from the bottom of our hearts a 
sincere “Thank You!” 
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Happy Birthday to You! 


August i—Miss Charlotte B. McMurray, Africa. 
August 1—Dr. Louis C. Brand, Korea. 
August i—Mrs. J. Kelly Unger, Korea. 


August 2—Miss Louise Miller, Korea. 

August 2—Mrs. A. M. Shive, Africa. ’ 

August 3—Mrs. Edward E. Lane, Brazil. 

August 3—Miss Annie R. V. Wilson, China. 

August 6—Dr. E. R. Kellersberger, Africa. 

August 6—Miss Genevieve Marchant, Brazil. 

August 6—Rev. J. S. Nisbet, Korea. 

August 7—Mr. Wm. P. Parker, Korea. 

August 7—Mrs. W. M. Clark, Korea. 

August g—Miss Lettie Beaty, Mexico. 

August 9—Miss Carrie L. Moffett, China. 

August g—Mrs. J. W. Paxton, China (retired). 

August 1o—Mrs. W. B. McIlwaine, Japan (retired). 
Address, Heath Springs, S. C. 

August 11—Miss Gussie L. Fraser, China. 

August 12—Mrs. D. G. Armstrong, Brazil (retired). 

August 13—Mrs. A. S. Maxwell, Brazil. 

August 14—Rev. Edgar A. Woods, China. 

August 14—Rev. Henry M. Woods, China (retired). 
Address, 5 S. Oxford Ave., Ventnor, 
N. J. 

August 15—Mrs. J. V. N. Talmage, Korea. 

August 16—Mrs. D. A. Swicord, Korea. 

August 17—Rev. S. P. Fulton, Japan. 

August 19—Mrs. Kenneth Gieser, China. 





August 20—Mrs. P. C. DuBose, China (retired). 
Address, 1518 Fair St., Camden, S. C. 

August 20—Mres. S. C. Farrior, China. 

August 20o—Dr. J. K. Levie, Korea. 

August 21—Rev. D. A. Swicord, Korea. 

August 23—Rev. V. A. Anderson, Africa. 

August 23—Rev. J. I. Paisley, Korea. 

August 23—Rev. Lawrence G. Calhoun, Brazil. 

August 23—Mrs. James A. McAlpine, Japan. 

August 25—Mrs. Geo. R. Cousar, Africa. 

August 25—Miss Marion Wilcox, China. 

August 26—Mrs. E. S. King, Africa. 

August 27—Rev. S. Dwight Winn, Korea. 

August 27—Miss Lily U. Woods, China. 

August 28—Mrs, Jas. N. Montgomery, China. 

August 29—Mrs. J. R. Woodson, Brazil. 

August 30—Miss Meta L. Biggar, Korea. 

August 30—Miss Margaret Carnahan, Brazil. 

August 31—Mrs. M. A. Hopkins, China. 
Note:—A Birthday Card with signature only and 

unsealed, bearing a 1% cent stamp, may be mailed to any 

of the above, to the address which appears in the back of 

every other issue of this magazine. Star before the mis- 

sionary’s name indicates “on furlough.” The home address 

will be supplied by the Educational Department, Box 330, 

Nashville, Tenn., on request. If cards are sealed, regular 


first-class postage must be paid—s cents to Africa, China, 
Japan and Korea; 3 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 





How long after the beginning of our work in Japan 
before theological education was engaged in? 

With what mission did our Japan Mission join in its 
theological education? 

Where was that school located? 

With what three theological seminaries has our 
Japan Mission been connected? 

With what mission is our mission associated in the 
theological seminary at Kobe? 

Who is the president of the Central Theological 
Seminary? 

Compare education in Korea in 1892 with the present 
situation. 

Which one of our schools in Korea has received 
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“designation : 


Hidden Treasure 


For what deliverances did Mr. Koo thank God? 

What was the occasion of Mr. Koo’s building the 
church? 

Which period of our school work in Mexico was 
called the “Golden Epoch”? 

In what work are some of the students who have 
graduated from Graybill Memorial and Cen- 
tenarista engaged? 

What interesting convert was the result of the black- 
smith’s efforts in Hsuang Keo? 

Contrast the arrangements for the Bible classes on 
the island of Quelpart with those on the mainland. 

What was the general condition of the women of 
Korea when our mission was opened there? 

What is the condition today? 
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A Notable Achievement 


By Joun T. LEONARD* 








Memorial Presbyterian Church, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


A! the last notes of “The Old Rugged Cross” 


were being played by a master musician at 

the console of a magnificent organ, a tired, 
weary, but supremely happy minister entered the 
pulpit of a beautiful new church, a perfect gem of 
colonial architecture and complete almost to the last 
detail. Five hundred and fifty people, in as beautiful 
a church setting as could be imagined, looked into 
the face of this great man of God. We could not 
see his tears, but they must have been there, for they 
flowed from the eyes of those who had labored with 
him to bring about this memorable occasion, this 
triumph of faith, this evidence of divine favor, this 
answer to prayer. It was the opening service in the 
new Memorial Presbyterian Church, West Palm 
Beach, Florida. Rev. E. A. Lindsey, stalwart home- 
mission preacher of indomitable faith, was the man 
in the pulpit. 

There could be no prosaic announcement of the 
opening of this new church, for back of it grim 
tragedy, sacrifice, and suffering had cast shadows 
that would have overwhelmed a less courageous pas- 
tor and people. The occasion, the accomplishment 
Mr. Lindsey surveyed from his new pulpit, was a 
glorious tribute to his leadership of a people whose 
dramatic experiences read like fiction. 





*Mr. Leonard is an Elder in the Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
West Palm Beach, Florida. He has been connected with the church 
from the beginning and was there through the storm and the trying 
days that followed. 


Let me take you into the background and unfold, 
in a small way, the drama which preceded the open- 
ing of this new church. Late in August, 1928, Mr. 
Lindsey, affectionately known as “Cap” by his 
friends, came to West Palm Beach with his bride, 
Jane Stormont of Texas. We had an ordinary frame- 
stucco church building, overwhelmingly in debt as a 
result of “boom-time” financing, and a rapidly 
dwindling congregation. As if this was not dis- 
couragement enough, a devastating hurricane, one of 
the worst in the history of the East Coast of Florida, 
visited this community three weeks after their arrival. 
It happened on Sunday, September 16, 1928. Serv- 
ices were held as usual in the morning. Before night- 
fall the church was totally destroyed—nothing being 





What the hurricane did to the old Presbyterian church 
at West Palm Beach. 


saved but the Bible, the piano, and a few chairs. The 
homes of the entire congregation were either de- 
stroyed or badly damaged. Chaos prevailed. After 
rendering every possible service to his people, Mr. 
Lindsey plunged into the work of general relief and 
burying the dead. He was always found where the 
going was hardest—at the cemetery, where by torch- 
light hundreds of unidentified victims were buried 
in trenches, and at many other places where heroic 
services were required. The community learned and 
appreciated the fact that a real servant of God had 
been sent to us. 

With no church home left in which to meet, this 
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heroic home missionary 
rallied his forces and held 
services on the following 
Sunday in a home which 
had escaped major dam- 
age. When repair work 
started on this home, he 
sought refuge for his 
small group in an under- 
taking parlor. After a 
few Sundays there, he 
secured permission to use 
a badly-damaged pavil- 
lion owned by a group 
of pioneers. The roof 
was replaced, some 
windows put in, others 
boarded up, and the 
building made habitable. It has been our church 
home from that time until Sunday, February 2, when 
we occupied our new church for the first time. 

With nothing but faith—but he was great in that— 
the minister kept constantly before him the vision 
of anew church, gradually built up his congregation, 
accumulated some funds, and, in the dark hours of 
the depression, July 16, 1934, to be exact, the new 
building was started. For the most part it was built 
as funds were available. Today, complete except for 
tile on the roof and a spire, the church is valued at 





Rev. E. A. Lindsey, pastor 

Memorial Presbyterian 

Church, West Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


approximately $40,000, with a debt of only $5,000 
against it. How was it done? Faith, prayer, and 
FE. A. Lindsey. He kept before his people their 
obligations to others. They kept up their benevo- 
lences, tithed, and, as they remembered others, 
blessings have been showered upon them. They 
worked, but how he worked and enthused others. 
In overalls all week, hauling brick, gathering ma- 
terial, building; but prepared for his work in the 
pulpit on Sunday. A miracle man? Yes. Loved by 
his community, he has, by a type of leadership that 
comes so seldom, given it a place of worship that 
shall ever be a monument to his faith and sacrifice, 
shared in full by his wife and family almost to the 
point of privation. 

Sunday, February 2, was his day. He saw his 
dream come true. It was a far cry from a wrecked 
church, an undertaking parlor, and a temporary 
pavillion. Here was beauty on every hand: an in- 
terior marvellously decorated in old ivory, white, 
and mahogany; complete with pews, organ, and, 
best of all, hundreds of his friends who had come 
from all the community to worship with him. We 
who had been through all the trials with him shared 
in the joy of accomplishment. We stood unabashed 
with tear-dimmed eyes as we raised our voices in 
singing “Holy, Holy, Holy” for the first time in the 
new church, and individually thanked God for every- 
thing, and “Cap” Lindsey in particular. 





A Call for Negro Candidates for the Ministry 


By W. M. Sixes* 


* ee is an age in which young men of both the 
white and the Negro races are in the main seek- 

ing to enter upon secular professions and oc- 
cupations rather than the sacred calling of the gospel 
ministry. In part the explanation is found in the 
strong pull of the outside world on the interests of 
young men, and the correspondingly weak pull of 
the Church upon the same young men. Furthermore 
the type of education given today in many institu- 
tions totally unfits the minds and hearts of students 
for giving serious consideration to the gospel minis- 
try. And too often the Church itself is in a dormant 
state of mind as regards its responsibility for its 
future ministry. 

One of the distressing features of the Negro work 
of our Church is the small number of Negro young 
men who are offering themselves for the work of 
the ministry. The number of young men now in 


a 'W. M. Sikes, D.D., is Dean of the Theological Depart- 
ment, Stillman Institute. 


course of preparation is insufficient to meet the 
present needs of the work in Snedecor Memorial 
Synod, to say nothing of the new work which ought 
to be taken up. The statistical report of this synod 
for 1935 shows five licentiates and seven candidates 
in the entire synod. Past experience indicates that 
in all probability not all of these will actually enter 
the ministry. 

Too long already the work of the synod has been 
at a standstill, no new fields being opened up and no 
aggressive steps being taken to overcome the spiritual 
destitution among the Negro people of the South. 
It is a significant fact that the majority of the present 
ministers of Snedecor Memorial Synod are getting 
on in years. There are comparatively few young 
ministers in the synod. In the past few years the 
recruits have not been many. In the by-and-by, God 
is going to transfer these older men to the Church 
Triumphant. Then we are going to wake up to 
the fact that we have a lot of vacant churches and 




























































350 THE 
an insufficient number of men to supply them, unless 
a larger number of candidates for the ministry is 
forthcoming soon. 

Our Negro Presbyterian churches have not been 
raising up young men for the ministry as rapidly as 
the needs of an aggressive work demand. This is no 
criticism of our Negro churches and their pastors. 
They have been doing a splendid piece of work, but 
it should be remembered that their numbers are 
small, and they do not have a large number from 
which to replenish the ranks of the ministry. But 
certainly there are enough Christian young Negro 
men in the South to supply the needs of the gospel 
ministry among their people if these young men are 
sought out and impressed with the duty of con- 
sidering a call to the gospel ministry. 


I believe that it is the duty of every Christian 
young man, both white and colored, to ask and con- 
scientiously try to answer the question for himself, 
Does God want me to become a preacher of the 
gospel? Every young man should put himself in 
the attitude of willingness to enter the ministry if 
God wants him to do so, and to be equally willing 
to take up some other line of Christian work if God 
does not want him to preach. It is a question of 
finding out what God’s will is in the matter. And 
I believe it is the duty of our Christian people to 
lay the matter of a call to the ministry upon the 
hearts of our Christian young men, and most espe- 
cially our Negro young men, at this time. 


I feel that the burden of this appeal rests very 
definitely upon the white Presbyterian people of the 
South. It is our duty to seek out from our ac- 
quaintances those young Negro men who give 
promise of making useful ministers and to urge them 
to give prayerful consideration to this all-important 
work. Sometimes there are young men in our em- 
ployment whose minds could easily be turned to the 
ministry. Then there are some splendid young men 
in the Negro schools of our cities and communities 
who would make capable ministers if given the 
proper training. Reader, will you not give this matter 
your earnest consideration and effort? You may 
have it in your power to turn a young man into the 
ministry, the results of whose labors for Christ will 
go on long after you have been called to your reward. 
Through him you will be preaching the gospel after 
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Theological Graduating Class, Stillman Institute: Robert 
James, Anthony S. Armstrong, W. J. Gipson, and 
Charles Williams. 


you yourself have entered into your eternal rest. 

We need especially Presbyterian-bred men—men 
whose lives, whose convictions, and whose training 
have been such as to fit them for the ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church. I beg you in the name of 
Christ and for the sake of the Church we love to 
pray that God will raise up, qualify, and send forth 
such men into his ministry. “The harvest truly is 
great, but the laborers are few.” 

Remember that Stillman Institute at Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, is the place where the young men can get 
such training under Southern Presbyterian auspices. 
This institution was founded and is maintained for 
the purpose of training and educating a Negro min- 
istry to preach the gospel to their own people. Find 
the men, lay the burden of a decision upon them, 
and send them forthwith to Stillman Institute. Urge 
them to attend this institution of our own Church. 

Stillman Institute offers an accredited high-school 
course, plus a junior-college course of two years, and 
then a three-year course in Theology. This year 
four young men are graduating from the theological 
department, having completed both the college and 
the theological courses. But twice this number of 
men could be placed in charge of churches right 
now if we had them. 
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Graduating Class, 1936, Oklahoma Presbyterian College, Durant, Oklahoma. 


1936 Graduating Class of O. P.C. 


By Minnie M. BraMtetr* 


bee graduating class of Oklahoma Presbyterian 
College represents three groups—high school, 
junior college and senior college. Since all of 
the students of the Oklahoma Presbyterian College 
are sent daily to the Southeastern State Teachers’ 
College here in Durant for part of their scholastic 
work, they participate in the graduating exercises 
of that institution. Thus they enjoy the advantages 
of a large coeducational state school and at the same 
time are under the stabilizing influence, strengthen- 
ing power, and gracious benediction of a small 
Christian college with its personal guidance and 
direction. 

Of those finishing junior-college work, Betty 
Whitfield, a high type Indian girl who has been at 
O. P. C. four years, leaves in September to enter the 
nurses’ training school at the Sage Memorial Hos- 
pital, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., among the 
Navaho Indians. Grace Pebworth, elected the most 
beautiful girl in school, was aiso chosen as the Indian 
Princess of the Indian Club at Southeastern. She is 
the granddaughter of Green McCurtain, late Prin- 
cipal Chief of the Choctaw nation. The McCurtain 
family has contributed three chiefs to the Choctaw 
tribe. Ernestine Townsend is majoring in Sociology. 
She plans to continue post-graduate work at Tulane 
University preparatory to social-service work 
among the Indians. Jerry and Katherine Pebworth 
and Beulah Lee Battiest will receive their five-year 
state teachers’ certificate and plan to teach in the 
public schools. 

Evelyn Smith, Muriel Davis, and Hazel Shackle- 
ford, the only “pale faces” in the group, are con- 





*Mrs. Andrew Bramlett is Dean of Oklahoma Presbyterian College, 
Durant, Oklahoma. 





tinuing their work in senior college, working for 
their degrees. Evelyn and Hazel have helped to make 
their way by working at Woolworth’s in the after- 
noons and on Saturdays. 

Viola Durant, Virginia Ward, Lavone Battiest, 
Ann Townsend, and Edith Gardner are high-school 
graduates. Viola Durant, from the prominent family 
of Durants for whom our town is named and whose 
members are well known in the annals of Oklahoma 
history and Indian lore, leaves with Betty Whitfield 
to enter training in the Indian hospital at Ganado, 
Arizona. The others will return to O. P. C. and 
enter college in the fall. 


Christine Parnell and Grace Harris are graduating 
from senior college with their degrees. Both have 
majored in Primary Education which is required for 
teaching in Indian community day schools. 

As our girls leave us for their varying fields of 
service, eager with purpose and high endeavor, our 
feeling of loss is assuaged by the knowledge that 
they go prepared for their work and equipped for 
the battle of life with the sword of faith, the breast- 
plate of righteousness, and the helmet of salvation. 
Every girl in the class has made a profession of her 
faith in Christ and has united with the church. May 
God bless and keep them all. 

Graduating class, Oklahoma Presbyterian College, 
Durant, Okla. 

Top row, left to right: Ann Townsend, Virginia 
Ward, Earnestine Townsend, Grace Pebworth, 
Christine Parnell, Lavone Battiest, Katherine Peb- 
worth, Beulah Lee Battiest. 

Second row: Betty Whitfield, Jerry Pebworth, 
Grace Harris, Evelyn Smith, Muriel Davis, Hazel 
Shackleford, Viola Durant, Edith Gardner. 








Are you planning to take advantage of the conferences at Montreat this 
summer? For information with regard to them, see the General Section, 
Religious Education Section, and Woman’s Work Department. 
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The Seniors 


at Pres.-Mex. 


By Berta Murray* 


ARIA MATTA, from Houston, Texas, was 
M born in Monterey, Mexico. She is the oldest 

of a family of eight children. When she 
finished the seventh grade in public school, it looked 
as if this would be all of her education. The family 
could not afford the necessary expense of public 
school and she could not attend regularly. Then 
the opportunity to come to Pres.-Mex. came. Al- 
though the family belonged to the Catholic Church, 
she was persuaded to come to this Presbyterian 
school. 

A group of fine Christian women of San Antonio 
have made it possible for Maria to continue her 
work. She is now a member of the Presbyterian 
Church. She desires to take nurse’s training when 
she finishes. Her mother has been ill for a number 
of years, and Maria wants to do something to help 
her people learn how to keep well and how to build 
strong bodies, as well as to take to them the message 
of salvation which she has learned here. 

Maria Salinas, from Sarita, Texas, a little town a 
few miles from Kingsville, came to Pres.-Mex. two 
years ago. She had been attending a little one-teacher 
school where very little time could be given to the 
high-school students. A former graduate of Pres.- 
Mex. spoke to her and told her of its advantages. 
The family being Catholic opposed her coming, but 
after much persuasion she was allowed to come. 

During her first year she found Jesus Christ as 
her High Priest and she accepted Him. She has 
become one of the outstanding Christian leaders 
among the girls. Maria has shown quite a bit of 
talent in art and her needlework is splendid. We 
are in hopes that she will be able to further develop 
these talents. Maria would also like to help her 

eople by becoming a nurse. A friend from Atlanta 
has helped Maria to pay her tuition this year. 

Ester Garcia has been in Pres.-Mex. since she was 





*Miss Berta Murray is President of the Presbyterian School for 
Mexican Girls, Taft, Texas. 





The Seniors at Pres.-Mex., reading from left to right, 
front row: Magdalena Martinez, Lilia Gonzales, Matilde 
Jaramillo, Elodia Cabrera; back row: Maria Matta, 
Maria Salinas, Ester Garcia, Adelina Pena, Marta Pena. 


a tiny girl. She is the third member of a very large 
and fine Christian family of Beeville, Texas. Ester’s 
home training, together with her training at Pres.- 
Mex., has made her a splendid Christian leader for the 
girls in the school. Only last Sunday the faculty 
commented on the worshipful spirit of the Sunday- 
school worship program which she led. 

Ester completed three years at the Young People’s 
Conference at Kerrville. Not only did she enjoy 
this privilege herself but she came back with help- 
ful plans for the school each year. Ester, too, has 
a vision of service, and she thinks that she can best 
service her people and her God by being a nurse. 

Adelina Pena was born in Houston, Texas. Her 
mother died when she was three years old, leaving 
several children, including Adelina and her little 
sister, Eva. For a time the father put them in a 
nursery school and later took care of them the best 
he could. 

When the father heard of Pres.-Mex. he was very 
anxious to have his girls here. Six years ago he 
brought them and it has been a pleasure to watch 
them grow and develop into beautiful Christians. 
Adelina appreciates all that her father and the school 
have been able to do for her, and she plans to take 
a business course so that she may be of some help 
to him. 


Marta Pena is the only student in the graduating 
class who lives in Mexico. She tells in her own way 
how she came to Pres.-Mex. “It was on my second 
visit to the Presbyterian church of La Feria, four 
years ago, that I heard of Pres.-Mex. I was so 
interested from the beginning that I made up my 
mind that I was going to be one of the many for- 
tunate girls to have the opportunity to study at 
Pres.-Mex. That summer I went home to Mexico 
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Missions 


and I worked hard in my uncle’s store to earn the 
thirty-five dollars necessary for my tuition. Rev. 
A. Fernandez recommended me and brought me 
with the other girls from the Valley. 

“J was a Roman Catholic when I came. All the 
services seemed strange to me. I remember one 
of the first hymns we sang was ‘Jesus Is Calling,’ 
and ever since that day He seems to have been call- 
ing me. I accepted Him that first year and I have 
been trying to follow.” 

Marta owes her last year at Pres.-Mex. to the in- 
terest of Mrs. McLeod’s Bible Class in Cuero, Texas. 
She will probably marry and establish a Christian 
home. 

Magdalena Martinez the oldest of five children 
was sent to Pres.-Mex. when she was thirteen years 
old. I have often wished that Mr. Ramsay of 
Laredo might have lived to see the beautiful char- 
acter which he had so large a part in helping to 
mold. The first years at the school were hard, for 
Maggie was determined not to become a Protestant. 
She came somewhat against her own wishes. This 
is what she says about it now, “If I only could have 
guessed what I was going to learn and what Pres.- 
Mex. was going to mean to me I would never have 


_ been so opposed to coming.” Magdalena’s future 


plans are not definite, but she wants to help her 
mother who is a widow. 

After Mr. Ramsay’s death the Auxiliary of the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Houston adopted 
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her, and I know that they are going to be proud of 
her. 

Lilia Gonzales is probably the best-known of all 
of our graduates as she has helped to interest friends 
out in the Church with her voice. She came to 
Pres.-Mex. five years ago. Mrs. R. D. Campbell in- 
terested her mother, who was a pupil of Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s when she taught in Mexico, in sending Lilia to 
school. Lilia has shown that she was influenced by 
a fine Christian mother. Mrs. Campbell told me 
that, when Lilia’s mother was left a widow with 
five children to support and educate and funeral ex- 
penses to pay, before she ever spent any of her 
meager earnings for the week, her tithe was taken 
out and paid to the Lord. 

Lilia has taken advantage of every opportunity 
which the school has had to offer. She realizes her 
talents are given to her as a trust, and she is develop- 
ing them to the best of her ability. She hopes to 
continue her education, if a way is opened for her 
to go to college. We feel there is a splendid invest- 
ment to be made in her voice. 

Matilde Jaramillo comes from the Borden Ranch 
down at Mackey, Texas. She has been here three 
years and has made a fine record in all of her work. 
We know that Mrs. Borden, who has helped to pay 
her tuition, will be proud of the record which she 
has made. Matilde hopes to take a business course 
when she finishes. 

(Continued on page 356) 





Tex.-Mex. 


Graduates 


By S. Brooks McLane* 


be Texas-Mexican Industrial Institute, Kings- 
ville, Texas, proudly presents the largest grad- 

uating class in the twenty-four years of its busy 
life. Of the nine graduates, seven have their homes 
in Texas, one lives in the interior of Mexico, and 
one has no home other than his “Tex.-Mex. home.” 
The ages of these young men range from eighteen 
to twenty-three, with the average a bit over twenty. 
They range in size from “Shorty” Cuellar to “Big 
Boy” Garza. They came from coastal farms, 
ranches in the mountains, small towns in South 
Texas, and Texas’ newest seaport city. They are 
like any other graduating class of 1936 in that they 
are all different. Yes, they are all of Mexican blood; 
they all love their Tex.-Mex.; they are all profess- 
ing Christians; and they are all boys, real young 
men—but there the similarity ceases. You can’t 


pour individuals into any one mold and Tex.-Mex. 
LS 


*Rev, S. Brooks McLane is President of Texas-Mexican Industrial 
Institute, Kingsville, Texas. 


does not try it. Our boys are “Made in the image 
of God” who abhors a vacuum and despises monot- 
ony. We are “rugged individualists” at Tex.-Mex. 

Something of this variety is shown by a recent 
statement of the future plans and ambitions of these 
nine young men. One wants to be a chemical en- 
gineer, one is interested chiefly in vocational agri- 
culture, one wants to be an automobile mechanic, 
one seeks name and fame as a newspaper reporter 
and song writer, one wants to have “attorney at 
law” on his shingle, another squarely faces the im- 
mediate necessity of helping his father on the farm, 
and the other three hope to work their way through 
college the better to enable them to serve in what- 
ever life-work the future may hold for them. 

But let one of them speak for himself. 


A BRIEF SKETCH OF MY LIFE 
By Jesus CUELLAR 
My father, who has always lived in Texas, is 
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from Mexico. My mother was born in Texas but 
her parents were Mexicans. I was born in Texas 
in the small town of Zapata along the Rio Grande. 
When I was a little boy I was afraid of the world 
and spent my childhood shut in the home without 
going out to play. I had toys but never played 
with them. 

I was six years old when I was sent to a Mexi- 
can private school in the town. The building was 
in bad shape, and you had to take your own chair 
if you did not want to stand up the whole day. 
I went there for six years, and after finishing my 
studies I studied mathematics for one more year in 
another school. My parents realized that I needed 
to learn English, and so I attended the American 
public school in Zapata. In less than four years I 
had finished through the eighth grade. I had kind 
teachers who were always encouraging me. 

I finished grammar school at Zapata and thought 
of going to a high school in a city where I had 
relatives, but I could not afford to pay the county 
taxes. The problem could have been solved by 
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moving to a city where there was a high school, but 
we were living in a town because we could not 
afford to live in a city. I was out of school one 
year. I tried to find a job but never found a perma- 
nent one. One of my uncles, who had sent a boy to 
Tex.-Mex., told me about this school. I earned some 
money to help my father with my expenses in my 
first year at Tex.-Mex. I have always done my 
best at school for I know how my aged father 
has worked in order to send me to school. This is 
my third year in this school, and I regret that it is 
my last one. I have always been happy at Tex.- 
Mex., and every hour I have spent here has been 
an hour of pleasure. 

I have learned to love Tex.-Mex. as home, and 
I shall always be grateful to her for the Opportunity 
she has given me. Tex.-Mex. has done more for 
me than an ordinary high school, for she has pre- 
pared me for life and I am not afraid to face the 
world. 

I am planning to work my way through college, 
and if I go I shall study for an A. B. degree. 





The Graduating Classes at Stillman Institute 


By Marcaret SIKEs* 

















Junior College Graduates. 


y THERE are fifty-two graduates of the various 
departments of Stillman Institute this year. All 


of these students are outstanding in the activi- 
ties of the school and give promise of being good 
leaders of their race. 

In the high-school department there are twenty- 
two graduates, all of whom are expecting to con- 
tinue their education in the college department of 
Stillman Institute or in other colleges of the South. 





*Miss Sikes is Registrar, Secretary, and Instructor of College 
English at Stillman Institute. 


One of these students, William Bouchelion, is man- 
ager of the laundry; two others, Marion Brown 
and Sidney Colvin, have done canning for the re- 
lief office of Tuscaloosa County; and several others 
have made splendid records in debating and oratot- 
ical work. Two of the students of this class are 
planning to become ministers of the gospel. The 
others are training themselves to become leaders in 
the religious and social activities of their commu- 
nities. 

A glance at the students of last year’s class af- 
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High School Graduates. 


fords us an indication of what may be expected 
of this year’s high-school class. Of the twenty-one 
graduates last year, all except four are attending 
college at Stillman Institute. These four students 
are attending other colleges in Alabama and Loui- 
siana. 

In the college department there are twenty-five 
graduates. Twenty of these young people are ex- 
pecting to teach this coming year. ‘The other five 
are making plans to continue their college work 
in four-year institutions. Louie Logan, a member 
of this class, is president of the Young People’s 
League of the Snedecor Memorial Synod. He is 
planning to take theological training. Joseph Roul- 
hac and James C. Hughes are members of the col- 
lege debating team. The scholarship of the stu- 
dents of this class is very good. Nine of them 
were on the honor roll at the end of the second 
quarter. 

All of last year’s graduates of the junior-college 
department have positions as teachers or as social 
workers except two. These two are attending other 
colleges as juniors this year. One of the two, Marie 
Weaver, has made a most excellent record at Talla- 
dega College. Dr. B. G. Gallagher, President of 
Talladega College says: “We are particularly proud 
of the record which Marie Weaver is making here 
at Talladega. She has achieved success in the ad- 
mittedly difficult task of passing the entire battery 
of comprehensive examinations covering all the 
major fields of human knowledge, and is now push- 
ing ahead on the second half of the course at 
Talladega. She is the first transfer student of this 
year to achieve this particular thing.” This is un- 
der the recently inaugurated plan adopted from 
Chicago University. 


Mealnee Mauldin is the only graduate of the 


nurse-training department this year. She does ex- 
cellent work and gives promise of being outstanding 
in the field of nursing. There were three grad- 
uates of this department last year, two of whom 
are doing practical nursing at the present time, while 
the other is continuing her nurse’s training at 
Tuskegee Institute. 

There are four graduates of the theological de- 
partment. They are Anthony S. Armstrong, W. J. 
Gipson, Robert James, and Charles Williams. All 
of these young men are graduates of the junior- 
college department at Stillman Institute and are 
well prepared to take up the activities of the 
churches to which they will go. They have done 
local social work in addition to supply work in 
some of the churches of Alabama, Louisiana, 
Georgia, and South Carolina during the past two 
years. In all of this work they have made very 
good records. W. J. Gipson has already accepted 
a call to the Berean Presbyterian Church in New 
Orleans, and Charles Williams has accepted work 
in Mississippi. Robert James and Anthony Arm- 
strong have not definitely decided where they will 
work this next year, but both have had calls and 
are sure of positions. 

There is an opening for ministers in Snedecor 
Memorial Synod at the present time. Stillman In- 
stitute is desirous of securing more well-qualified 
young men to study for the ministry. The mem- 
bers of our Church can render a real service by 
seeking out young men of high character and en- 
couraging them to pursue theological training. 

From this report, it can be seen that Stillman 
Institute is ever striving to do its part in this much- 
needed work. The faculty and students earnestly 
solicit the prayers of all of their friends for the 
work, Will you support this worthy cause? 








The Close of a Successful Pastorate 


By Carrie W. Comss* 


Eprror’s Nore: Rev. W. N. Cook has rendered distinguished service to his presbytery as well as to his local church 
and community. As Chairman of Presbytery’s Home Mission Committee, and as Director of the Kentucky Mountain Young 
People’s Conference, he has endeared himself to young and old alike throughout Guerrant Presbytery. 


FTER eight fruitful years of service as pastor 
of the Hazard Presbyterian Church, Rev. 
William Norman Cook accepted a call to the 

Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, entering upon his ministry there March 
I, 1936. 

A remarkable tribute to his work and worth as 
pastor of the Hazard Church is the record of his 
last month there. 

He was untiring in his efforts to reach for Christ 
and His Church many who were on his heart. Even 
though the call to another field had been accepted, 
his interest in the Hazard Church did not lessen. He 
conducted a series of classes for church membership 
and Christian living for the children and young peo- 
ple. The result was twenty-nine admissions on pro- 
fession of faith at his last Sunday evening service. 
Two of these were prominent business men of 





*Mrs. E. C. Combs is an active member of the Hazard Presbyterian 
Church. 


Hazard, and the remainder young people who were 
anxious to be received before his pastorate closed. 


Again the devotion of his people was attested on 
the Wednesday evening following at the annual con- 
gregational supper, when the 175 present taxed the 
capacity of the Sunday-school room. The toast- 
master surprised Mr. Cook by presenting to him the 
paid notes and obligations of the church, all indebted- 
ness of the church having been paid in full. 

One fine young man, loath to see the pastorate end 
without uniting with the church, met with the session 
at the close of the congregational supper and ac- 
cepted Christ, was baptised, and received into the 
church. 

A tribute to Mr. Cook’s ministry would be incom- 
plete without recognizing, as all the members of the 
Hazard Church do, the sacrificial and friendly service 
of his lovable wife, Helen Cook. His ministry was 
made richer by the unselfish and intelligent contribu- 
tion of her time and talents. 





SPICE 


Where has Rev. Wm. Norman Cook served as pas- 
tor during the last eight years? What call has 
he recently accepted? 

What remarkable tribute to Mr. Cook’s work and 
worth as pastor of the Hazard Church is recorded 
by his last month of service? 

How many graduates are there at Tex.-Mex. this 
year? What of the similarity of the individual 
students; what of the differences? 

What does one student, Jesus Cuellas, say about 
Tex.-Mex.? 

How many graduates are there at Pres.-Mex. this 
year? Tell how some of these girls happened to 
go to Pres.-Mex. to school. 

The graduating class at Oklahoma Presbyterian Col- 
lege represents how many groups? Do the stu- 


BOX 


dents receive all their training at O. P. C.? Are 
all the members of the graduating class professing 
Christians? 

Who is pastor of the Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
West Palm Beach, Florida? What is he called 
by his friends? 


What happened to the old church in West Palm 
Beach, Florida? How did this home-mission pas- 
tor lead his people in the building of a new 
church? 


What is one of the distressing features of the Negro 
work of our Church today? What is the great 
challenge that it affords us? 


How many graduates are there in the various depart- 
ments at Stillman Institute this year? 





The Seniors 


(Continued from page 353) 

Elodia Cabrera from Brownsville, Texas, came 
to Pres.-Mex. eight years ago when she was a very 
little girl who could not speak or understand any 
English. She came with a big sister who helped her 
through that first year. All the way through these 
eight years she has stood at the head of her classes. 
After her second year, her mother was unable to 


at Pres.-Mex. 
pay her tuition and the Intermediate-Senior Depart- 
ment of the Corpus Christi church has helped her. 
Elodia would like very much to go on to school, 
but since the death of her big sister she feels that 
she must help support her motner. 
Pres.-Mex. is proud to send out a class of this type. 
Without an exception, we feel that these conse- 
crated young lives will mean much in the Kingdom. 
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Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


HENRY H. SWEETS, MARGARET LANE, KATHARINE A. SEE, Editors 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 

















“Joyfully Creating a New World” 


MELVILLE CHANNING-PEaRCcE, English Headmaster, 


Talks It Over with Youth 


Il HAVE spoken to you of what I think the real 
manhood is, and I want you to think with me 
tonight for a little while of those more practical 
questions which are so burning for us all, of why 
this real manhood is wanted and how it can be 
made. For it can be made; it must be made; and 
we only, each one for himself alone, can make it. 
We make it—or unmake it—day by day, hour by 
hour, whether we will or not, with each thought 
we think, with each deed we do, with each word 
we say, and sometimes even more by what we re- 
fuse to think, do, or say. Secretly, silently, in that 
inner and unseen life where all our real living goes 
forward, we are weaving our toga virilis well or 
ill; no will of ours can check the weaving of that 
web. 


I suppose there is no one among us older folk 
here tonight who does not wish from the bottom 
of his heart that he had realized more fully when 
he was young how vital this thing of weaving man- 
hood is. At least that is certainly true of myself. 
I didn’t guess how hardly it was going to test 
whatever manhood I had; I should have spent my 
manhood very differently if I had. That knowledge 
's not much help to us afterwards; we have got to 
make the best of whatever manhood we have made 
then. And can one pass that knowledge across the 
generations? It is hard to do so. I know that well 
enough; one can but try, and if I did not try, I 
could never condemn myself enough. Don’t think, 
though, that I am trying to dictate to you what kind 
of manhood you should make. That varies from 
individual to individual and from generation to gen- 
eration; it is each man’s individual concern. But 
to try to show you, in the light of the experience 
of life which I have and you have not yet, why a 
real manhood is so vitally important a thing, and 
how such manhood is best woven, is another matter 
and is what I want to try to do. 


But there is a special reason, today, for weaving 
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your manhood well. For there have not been many 
times in the history of the world when manhood 
will be more grimly tested than in the days when 
you will be men. You know enough of what is 
going forward in the world to know that man stands 
now on the edge of a great development or a great 
disaster. There are times when mankind pitches 
camp, and for a little while there is peace,, and 
strength is not sorely tested; but there are times 
when he strikes camp and fares forth into the un- 
known, and then only the real men survive. You 
are lucky enough to be born into a time when man 
is on the march; no one knows quite whither. It 
is the great adventure, but it is an adventure that 
calls for men, for men who can fight and lead and 
endure; for laggards and weaklings go under on the 
march. 


Life comes to you, here and now, with a great 
challenge; there never was a greater, I believe. Are 
you men enough to take it up? Does all this sound 
very strenuous and forbidding? Well it is certainly 
strenuous; life, for those who live and do not drift, 
is always that. But is such a call to action forbidding 
to the brave? Let me quote Mr. Havelock Ellis in 
a saying of rare sympathy and understanding from 
age speaking to youth. “If the people of the old 
generation now leaving the world are often shocked 
to see swept away the old rigid taboos they were 
brought up in, they may leave it in peace. Life, 
after all, may not have been so hard for them, not 
so hard perhaps as for the younger generation. 
None the less, that younger generation also may 
continue to carry lightly its burden on youthful 
shoulders, joyfully creating a new world.” 

“Joyfully creating a new world”—that is the 
great adventure which your generation has before 
it, and surely this is the spirit with which a man 
will go out to meet it! Is that a vague and distant 
conception, this creation of a new world—a task 
for statesmen, not for you and me? The new 
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world will be created by you and me, whatever we 
are, whatever we may ‘be doing, or it will not be 
created at all. And if a new world is not created, 
and that right soon, I do not think there will be a 

world worth living in by the time you are my age. 

Your task here and now is to make a manhood 
fit to stand firm in the coming crisis, and fit to con- 
tribute to the creation of that new world, not to 
try to create it in vain and idle talk before you are 
trained and ready for so great an undertaking. 

Not before you are trained—that is the point. 
For manhood is no more to be achieved by men 
who cannot or will not go into training for it, than 
is a “blue” by those who will not deny themselves 
and work hard to win it. And the race you are 
training for i is a far more grueling business than any 

“varsity race,” and its course is a course w hich lasts 
all a man’s life. We don’t become men merely by 
putting on the garb or talking the talk of men. It’s 
a sterner business than that. It’s a discipline, a hard- 
ening, an initiation. 

In primitive tribes, as among the Greeks, when a 
boy was nearing manhood he passed through a 
period of initiation, in the course of which his manly 
qualities—his ability to stand pain without whin- 
ing—his endurance of fatigue, for example—were 
put to tests that few of us would care to undergo. 
But—and that is your problem—where until quite 
recently, and often to some extent still, the tribe, 
the school, the university, the regiment, the ship, in 
some form saw to it that a boy passed his test of 
manhood, compelling him to submit to tests not of 
his own choosing, today that is less and less the 
case. Unless you test yourself, no one else is likely 
to do it for you; unless you impose upon } yourself 
a time of initiation, hardening and testing, you are 
likely enough never to prove } yourself a man either 
to others or, what is far more important, to yourself. 

But, though that task is, today, more than ever a 
personal one, and one which no one else can do 
for you, even though no man or body of men can 
help you there, yet you need not be without help 
in that struggle. For, finally, where both men fail 
us and we fail ourselves, God does not fail us if 
we turn to Him with single and humble hearts. 
“Even the youths shall faint and be weary,” says 
Isaiah, “and the young men shall utterly fail. But 
they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength.” ‘That’s an old medicine for the weary 
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heart and broken spirit—just to have faith that God 
is, that He can and will help us—to ask His help 
and then be content to wait for it—it’s an old med- 
icine. But, if you will try it, you will find that 
it works better than most modern nostrums, One 
word I can leave with you more surely than any- 
thing I have said tonight—you will never win to 
true manhood unless you start from true religion; 
you will never be a “full man” unless God fills you; 
and God will not fail you if you trust and turn to 
Him. This is not what I think—it is what I know, 

On every side men are saying that “a new world” 
must be made. This building of a new world is, 
in fact, what Blake meant by building “Jerusalem” 
in that great song of his we sing. It is a prayer and 
a vow and a song: a prayer for the “bow of burn- 
ing gold”—the bow of a seasoned and unbreakable 
manhood; for the “arrows of desire’—the arrows 
of a desire turned not towards self, but towards 
God; for the spear of a vision able to overcome 
doubt and weakness; for the “chariot of fire” which 
can take a man up from his own pettiness into the 
power of God; a vow to know no rest nor peace till 
the vision of a “new world” is made fact; a song 
of the fighting man. Listen! 

“Bring me my bow of burning gold! 
Bring me my arrows of desire! 
Bring me my spear! O clouds unfold! 
Bring me my chariot of fire!” 
There’s the prayer of a man, and then the vow— 
“I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land.” 

There are many ways of building “Jerusalem,” of 
making the “new world” in action, in thought, in 
politics, on the battlefield, in the factory, in the 
study, in the laboratory, with a pen or a test tube 
or a sword, but it is only men who can build in 
such a spirit who wil] build greatly. That’s the 
song of the trained man, the dedicated man, the man 
Ww ith single will, the man with vision. If there were 
many men who could say that and mean that, and 
live that song of Blake’s, I do not think this new 
world men seek today would be long delayed. And 
yet there is no man ‘who could not be that,—if he 
willed it and God was with him. 


—Abridged and slightly adapted from The 
Religion of Youth by Melville Channing- 
Pearce. Hodder and Stoughton, Publishers. 
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Che Fellowship of raver 


I come in the little things, I come in the little things, 

Saith the Lord: Saith the Lord: 

Not borne on morning wings My starry wings 

Of majesty, but I have set My feet I do forsake, 

Amidst the delicate and bladed wheat Love’s highway of humility to take: 

That springs triumphant in the furrowed sod. Meckly I fit my stature to your need. 

There do I dwell in weakness and in power; In beggar’s part 

Not broken or divided, saith our God! About your gates I shall not cease to plead— 

In your strait garden plot I come to flower: As man to speak with man— 

About your porch My vine, Till by such art 

Meek, fruitful, doth entwine, I shall achieve My immemorial plan— 

Waits at the threshold Love’s appointed hour. Pass the low lintel of the human heart. 
—Evelyn Underhill in “Immanence.” Used by 


permission of E, P. Dutton & Co., Publishers. 


Then said he, Unto what is the kingdom of God like? and whereunto shall I resemble it? 

It is like a grain of mustard seed, which a man took, and cast into his garden; and it grew, 
and waxed a great tree; and the fowls of the air lodged in the branches of it—Luke 13:18, 79. 

And he said, So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast seed into the ground; and should 
sleep, and rise night and day, and the seed spring and grow up, he knoweth not how.—Mark 4:26, 27. 

In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thine hand: for thou knowest not 
whether shall prosper, either this or that, or whether they both shall be alike good.—Ecclesiastes 11:6. 

The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of the Spirit —John 3:8. 


THOUGHTS OF RECOLLECTION 

Robert Browning worked out at some length, in his poem, “Pippa Passes,” how a single person 
walking down a street, past a garden, into the country for a day’s holiday, may affect the destiny 
of many whom she has never seen. 

It is a good habit on entering a room or a train or a bus to practice conscious reverence for 
the personality of each of those already there. We can keep ourselves in harmony with our fel- 
lows by remembering the Presence of God, looking at our fellow passengers and reminding our- 
selves that each of them, though perhaps they have no idea of it, is near and dear to God. 

As one looks round at the weary, jaded expression on the faces of some of them, one longs 
to introduce to them the thought of God. This thought can be spread in many a bus and train so 
that Tagore’s words ring true, “Thou hast pressed the signet of eternity upon many a fleeting 
moment of my life.” 

It is not only meal times that should be associated with acts of prayer and recollection. Each 
one of us ought to make his own association. Some link up the striking of the hour with the thought 
of God. Some let the climbing of a staircase, or the washing of hands, be a reminder of Him. Like 
posts that mark a snow-hidden road, these moments of contact become invaluable. 

Sometimes there comes an almost unbroken sense of joy, peace, and harmony with God and 
our fellows which lasts for several days; we begin to think it is going to last forever; all our con- 
flicts are in abeyance; we are at rest yet full of vigor; there is no worry, no weariness, no hurry. 
Everything happens to suit our needs, we feel that we have actually begun to enjoy eternal life here 
on earth. 

Then comes a clash, a minor crisis, a disappointment, and the current seems to have changed 

without our knowing how. One false move, one burst of ill temper, or one bitter word spoils the 
whole thing. What is the use of trying? 
_ _ Brother Lawrence had his own healthy way of meeting this emergency. When he had failed 
in his duty, he simply confessed his fault, saying to God, “I shall never do otherwise, if you leave 
me to myself; ’tis you must hinder my falling, and mend what is amiss.” His way works, but only 
when one is living the prayer life, constantly and consciously turning one’s thoughts to God, prac- 
uicing the presence of God. —Muriel Lester in “Ways of Praying.” 
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Jubilee Goals 


for Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


1. To secure by prayer, printed messages and 
personal interviews the choicest of the Church’s 
Youth for the ministry and mission service. 

2. To reveal to the Church the justice of the 
claims of the ministers and missionaries who have 
left all sources of material gain to serve the Church 
and who are now forced, on account of age or dis- 
ability, to retire. 

3. To convince the members of the Church of 
the fundamental importance of our own educational 
institutions, and the imperative need that they be 
properly endowed and equipped. 

4. ‘To arouse each synod to an appreciation of 
its great mission field in the body of its students 
at state and independent schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. 

5. To lead the Church to the completion of the 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund in the year 1937. 

6. To plan more adequately to meet, with God’s 
help, all the opportunities now before this depart- 
ment of our Church’s work. 

7. To help all the members of the Church to a 
deeper knowledge of, and fuller coéperation in, 
the will and purpose of God for each life and for 
the world. 






OTHER SUGGESTIONS 


Send to the Presidents of your Church colleges 
the names and addresses of your most gifted boys 
and girls. (These should be sent at least two years 
before high school graduation. ) 

Assist in every way possible in promoting and 
maintaining Christian work and workers among the 
Presbyterian students attending the universities and 
other State schools in your synod. 

Plan to more definitely inform the men, women, 
and young people concerning the Church’s rela- 
tionship and responsibility to the minister. 

Enthusiastic, prayerful preparation in your church 
for the completion of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund 
—‘“the great unfinished task of the Church.” 

The Budget of your church, your auxiliary, your 
Sunday school and young people’s organizations, 
giving its definite percentage to the cause of Chris- 
tian Education and Ministerial Relief. Thirteen per 
cent to Assembly’s Benevolences is recommended 
for this Committee’s work. 


Henry H. Sweets, Secretary. 
410 Urban Building, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 





who have been away at college. It is also the 

month when plans for Vacation Church Schools 
are being perfected. There will be need too in 
these summer months for many forms of Christian 
social service work—especially with young people 
and children. We suggest that you confer with 
your auxiliary secretaries of Religious Education and 
of Christian Social Service and work out a plan 
whereby your returning college students may be 
drawn into the fellowship and service of their 
home churches. (And if it should happen that, 
your church being small, there are no such per- 
sons with whom you can confer, then talk it over 
with yourself, make your plans, and go to work! 
It would be possible for one Christian Education 
secretary and one college student, dedicated to this 
service, to do wonders in one small church and one 
short summer—God helping them. “I come in the 
little things, saith the Lord.”) 

The Sunday school is always needing substitute 
teachers, while many of the faithful, regular ones 
would be glad of a chance to go away and do a 
bit of learning themselves. Some of these college 


Ji is home-coming month for many students 


For Secretaries of 
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students might be enlisted to help in the Vacation 
Church School. If your church is to have such 
a school and manual work is to have a place, why 
not suggest that the candle-stands and the costumes 
and vestments needed for the equipment of your 
church be made. Consult our Primer on Religious 
Drama, Through the Eye-Gate, for patterns and 
models. 

This represents some of the service which college 
students might render to their church. The other 
side is the service which the church should give to 
its students—its dearest and most precivus posses- 
sion. Welcome them back, let them know that you 
love them and have a place for them in the very cen- 
ter of your church life. Seek some way in which 
they and their colleges can be publicly recognized 
and honored. Ask your young people’s society to 
arrange a College Meeting or an Open Forum in 
which these returning students may talk to the high- 
school students about college life and the best prep- 
aration for it. Besides this, arrange for some social 
affairs in their honor—a swimming party, picnic 
supper, or an evening in some warm-hearted home. 

Work it out in your own way and as best suits 
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Cw Ministerial Relief 


your own church membership—then tell us about 
‘+! Our finest and most fruitful suggestions often 
come not from us to you, but from you to us—from 
you who have originated them, carried them out in 
your own churches, and then enabled us to pass 
them on to help workers in other churches. 
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And now, we are waiting for and particularly 
anxious to hear from any church which has been 
able in this present summer to render service to its 
college students and to receive it from them—each 
saying to the other, those joy-bringing words: “/ 
needed you.” 








The Home-Going of Rae McLeod 


By Louise IncLtes Hype 





CT S it hame-going, Sandy?” she whispered. 
“Hame-going, Rae, lass,” the man answered 
chokingly. 

The worn-out nerves gave way. For the first 
time the Minister caught the sound of a sob from 
the frail, sweet face on the bed. 

“Don’t! Don’t, Rae! Dinna ye ken? It’s Hame- 
going for ye, lass—Hame where there'll be nae mair 
suffering and pain; Hame to our Faither!” 

The man’s throat ached as he spoke, but his voice 
was steady and sweet. 

“After all these years of pain and suffering, ye’re 
going to be fine and strong again. Dinna weep, 
Rae—ye’ll break my heart if ye do!” 

“But, oh, Sandy, Sandy! Ye’re wearin’ away so! 
Ye can’t preach much longer, Sandy. An’ there’s 
scarcely anything left. I could go easy, if I knew 
ye had something ahead.” 

“Dinna ye worry, Rae. 
promised.’ 
He—will!” 

The big strong hand held the thin white one 
tightly in his. By the window the Doctor bowed 
his head and repeated softly— 

“Though he slay me, yet will I trust him.” 

The Minister did not hear. A few days later they 
turned the last spadeful of dirt over her grave. 
And, when the others were gone, the Doctor, stand- 
ing close back in the shadow of the Kirk, saw the 
Minister's hand clench at his side; saw something 
glistening roll down his cheek. The Doctor stepped 
forward. “Sandy, ye’re a trump!” he said, placing 
his hand on the Minister’s shoulder. 


‘God, that cannot lie, 
He will take care of me. I—know— 








“But, oh, Doctor! If only I’d had a wee bit 
mair! If only I'd had enough to make her mair 
comfortable at the last. There’re so many calls for 
aid that come to a Minister. And she’s been sick 
so long. We've tried everywhere to get relief for 
her. That and the rest has taken everything! | 
don’t mind it—for myself. Help may be a long time 
coming, but ‘God, that cannot lie, promised.’ It’s 
only of her I keep thinking!” 

“Only of her I keep thinking! WHome-going 
should be bright and joyous, the Doctor reflected, 
looking at the faithful Minister; and this one had 
been clouded. Something in Doctor McGlothlin’s 
throat tightened. He turned his face away, and the 
two remained silent. 


Men Needed in the Ministry 


An editor of a religious periodical calls atten- 
tion to the fact of what he describes as over-em- 
phasis of American churches on young men in the 
pulpits. He says that this fact has weakened our 
religious appeal to many persons. In Great Britain 
more than 1400 ministers in active pastorates are 
past seventy, while some 500 are seventy-five and 
over. The editor comments that this condition may 
account for the greater stability of religious life in 
England, and the little apparent weakening of the 
nation’s moral fibre during the depression and polit- 
ical unrest of these years. We may not be ready to 
agree with the editor in full, but there is much to 
think about in what he says. 

—From The Mississippi Visitor, March, 1936. 








“I look to Thee in every need, 
And never look in vain; 

I feel Thy strong and tender love, 
And all is well again: 

The thought of Thee is mightier far 
rhan sin and pain and sorrow are. 








“Discouraged in the work of life, 
Disheartened by its load, 
Shamed by its failures or its fears, 

I sink beside the road: 

But let me only think of Thee 

And then new heart springs up in me.” 
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Montreat Leadership School 
Montreat, North Carolina -- August 13-27, 1936 











Montreat—where Christians find inspiration, fellowship, study, fun, and rest. 


The Leadership Training School is being held August 13-27, so that ministers, directors of Religious Education, and 
other Christian workers with vacations in August may attend. We offer a comprehensive program and practical courses of 
study. We offer also fellowship with outstanding teachers and leaders who love God and His church, who have given 
themselves to study and to work for the church and church school. Often a personal interview with such a leader is more 
helpful than work in class. The faculty will welcome such opportunities for personal conferences as time permits. There 
will be opportunity for personal conferences also with directors of Religious Education who will be in session during the 
school. Outstanding volunteer workers will be in Montreat. They will gladly share experiences with those who are facing 
practical problems. ‘ ; ’ 


The program and courses of study are presented on the following page. 
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School 


Program and Courses of Study 





First WEEK—AUGUST 13-20, 1936 
For Workers with Beginners, Primaries, and Juniors: 
Laboratory Class with Primaries (non-credit), 
, Elizabeth McE. Shields 
Laboratory Class with’ Juniors (non-credit), 
Annie Laurie Newton 
Understanding Children (The Growth of Chris- 
tian Personality during Childhood), 
L. J. Sherril! 


For Workers with Intermediates, Seniors, and Young 
People: 
Building a Total Youth Program, 
Lillian Curtis Painter 
Youth and Worship........... Orene MclIlwain 
For Workers with Adults: 
Organizing for Adult Education in the Church, 
J. E. Purcell 
For Choir Leaders: 
Choir Disccting. ...5.0)5 sxicisaies Charles G. Vardell 
For Secretaries of Religious Education in Auxiliaries: 
Religious Education in the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
Patty Spruce Maitland 
For Directors of Religious Education in Local 


Churches: 
Conferences with............. Edward D. Grant 
For Those Preparing to Teach in Leadership 
Schools: 


Accreditation Classes in: 
The Children’s Division. .... Atha S. Bowman 
Building a Total Youth Program, 

Lillian Curtis Painter 
Youth and Worship \ 


cialacs Worship. J00700""" Orene Mcllwain 


Pbale Dibehaiatae oo. is adden J. E. Purcell 
For All W orkers: 
Wile Howe. 6. 6.04s4 60s ees D. W. Richardson 
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A Survey of Our Church’s Materials of Religious 
Pe ee ree John L. Fairly 
Evangelism through the Sunday School, 
E. B. Paisley 
Evening Inspirational Addresses, August 13-19, 
W. T. Thompson 


SECOND WEEK—AUGUST 20-27, 1936 


For Workers with Beginners, Primaries, and Juniors: 
The Child’s Approach to Religion. .L. J. Sherrill 


For Workers with Intermediates, Seniors, and Young 
People: 
Guiding Youth’s Approach to Religion, 
Wallace McP. Alston 
For Workers with Adults: 
The Administration and Government of the Pres- 


~ 
4 


8S. er E. B. Paisley 


For Workers in Small Churches: 
The Program of the Small Church, 
D. B. Walthall 
Conference on Sunday School Extension, 


H. W. McLaughlin 


For Those Preparing to Teach in Leadership 
Schools: 
Accreditation Classes in: 
The Children’s Division...... Atha S. Bowman 
Building a Total Youth Program, 
Lillian Curtis Painter 


Youth and Worship | 


Christian Worship i a2 3 SEO Orene MclIlwain 
pr J. E. Purcell 
For All Workers: 
8 ee errr Robert E. Speer 
Hymnology.............--. Charles G. Vardell 


Inspirational Address on evening of August 20, 
Wallace McP. Alston 
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Through the Years in Training Leaders 


A Look at the Past: 


The beginning of the training of leaders dates back not to 
our first Assembly but rather to that day long ago when 
Jesus Christ called his first disciples to become teachers 
and leaders of men. 

In the early period of the Southern Presbyterian Church, 
some foresighted leaders introduced and advocated teacher- 
training work. As early as 1879 our General Assembly 
makes this announcement, “It is manifest that the Church 
should afford, to those who are engaged in a work so im- 
portant and vital to the Church, opportunities to prepare 
themselves for its successful prosecution; that our presby- 
teries and sessions should establish a higher standard of 
qualification for the teachers’ work; encourage teachers to 
attain this, and afford them the means of doing so.” A few 
years later the General Assembly again recommends that the 
sessions be encouraged to attend the institutes, teachers’ meet- 
ings, and normal classes for the more thorough training of 
teachers. 

The need of some way of training those who were teach- 
ing little children and youth of the church was, therefore, 
felt and some emphasis has been given to the matter of train- 
ing teachers from that day until now. 

It was not, however, until Dr. A. L. Phillips became first 
General Superintendent of Sabbath Schools and Young 
People’s Societies that our Church became keenly aware of 
such possibilities and of the necessity of such training. Dr. 
Phillips was a pioneer, a man of vision, living ahead of his 
time and of his Church. His keen intellect, his sympathetic 
understanding, his radiant personality, his deep spiritual in- 
sight equipped him well for his task. His ambition for large 
undertakings for the Kingdom of God was boundless. So 
intense was his spirit, so large was his vision, that he was 
sometimes regarded as visionary and impractical, but the 
study of his work shows that he was a safe guide, and most 
of his “visions” became realities. The goal he set in finding 
and training leaders has become our goal for the Church 
today. 

Dr. Phillips organized the Sunday school into six depart- 
ments: (1) Primary, (2) Junior, (3) Intermediate, (4) Senior, 
(5) Normal (Teacher Training), (6) Home. And it was 
to the Normal Department of the Sunday school that Dr. 
Phillips gave some of his best thinking and best work. From 
the beginning he attempted to reach the Church through the 
printed page of the Earnest Worker and the church papers. 
His editorials were a plea to teachers to read books on teach- 
ing. Gregory’s Seven Laws of Teaching he recommended 
highly. He laid stress on the monthly meeting of teachers. 
He lamented the fact that so many teachers were not gen- 
erally awakened on this matter. He emphasized the great 
need of every teacher having a serious purpose to do the very 
best work possible. “If,” said Dr. Phillips, “teachers could 
but realize the dignity and power of their calling of God, 
they would certainly for the honor of the Lord Jesus use 
every available means of improvement.” “Let us, therefore,” 
he said, “make these monthly teachers’ meetings live with 
interest, with real study, with sweet fellowship, with holy 
devotion to our schools, with the direct and mighty power 
of the Holy Spirit.” 

After a few years his untiring work began to show. The 
Church became aware that youth was entitled to the very 
best methods of teaching and learning the Bible, the Book 
of all books. Teachers began to see their task. They were 
no longer satisfied with simply “hearing the lesson.” Many 
became burdened with a sense of inefficiency and were eager 
to know the best way of teaching and working. 
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The General Assembly Minutes of 1906 carried this state- 
ment: “Throughout the Sunday-school world at this time no 
single subject is receiving more careful attention than Teacher 
Training. An awakening is slowly taking place in our 
Church. We now have a definite Teacher Training Course 
covering two years, and a Certificate Course or Introductory 
Course covering one year. The attention of the General 
Assembly is especially directed to this work in the hope that 
it may say some word of exhortation to sessions, pastors, and 
superintendents in behalf of greater efficiency amongst 
teachers.” 

Through Sunday-school institutes and conventions, 
through personal conferences, through leadership training 
classes, through correspondence courses, Dr. Phillips reached 
countless numbers in our Church. Always he puts before 
the Church the thought that the all-comprehending needs 
of the training work were prayer and the power of Jesus 
Christ acquired through the Holy Spirit. “Let the Church,” 
he pleads, “give itself earnestly to prayer for this depart- 
ment, and results wholly undreamed of will speedily gladden 
our hearts.” 

The Teacher Training work went steadily forward even 
after Dr. Phillips went to his reward, and by 1922 the work 
showed so marked a development that Rev. Wesley Baker 
was chosen as Director of the Field Division of the Sunday 
School and Young People’s Department, to guide in shaping 
the work and the policies for the future. Mr. Baker helped 
teachers to see that short-cut methods in teaching availed 
little; that devices ought to give way to educational prin- 
ciples. He had three clearly defined objectives in Leadership 
Training which he kept before the Church constantly: 


1. That the leaders and teachers in our church schools be 
as well prepared, grade for grade, as the leaders and 
teachers in the public schools. 

. That the minimum teacher-training requirement of 
leaders and teachers be that represented by a Standard 
Training diploma, or its equivalent. 

. That all teachers and leaders who do not hold a standard 
diploma should take not less than two credits annually 
until they shall have secured a diploma. 


Standard leadership-training schools became popular. They 
were new. They were intriguing. They held out great hopes 
to teachers who were ready to study, and through Mr. 
Baker’s untiring efforts and his indefatigable labors a mighty 
impetus to the whole training program was given to our 
local churches. Perhaps at no period have the number of 
teachers taking credit reached such high proportion as in 
the years 1927, 1928, 1929. In 1927, 8,896 credits were 
awarded; and, in 1929, 9,604 were given. Mr. Baker was not 
so much interested in the number of credits, however, as in 
the fact that teachers in his leadership schools actually did 
some required reading and written work, thus equipping 
themselves better for their task. In no period since have so 
many teachers been reached with a training program, and 
the impetus of Mr. Baker’s effective ministry has done much 
to carry the work forward during these years since that time 
in which the Department has been without a full-time 
director. 


Evaluating the Present: 


Following Mr. Baker’s withdrawal from the service, Dr. 
Fairly, in 1929, set out to revitalize the task of teaching and 
training leaders in the local churches, presbyteries, and 
synods. He, with members of the staff and synodical and 
presbyterial field workers, formed a program of work for 

(Continued on page 369) 
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Where the Ambitious 
Gather 


By Epwarp D. Grant 




































NFORTUNATE comparisons seldom are in 
order and usually are quite dangerous, espe- 
cially when one attempts to discriminate be- 

tween the various types of Christian men and women 
who make up that large body of loyal volunteers 
whose efforts make our local churches’ educational 
programs possible. 

Nevertheless, we cannot afford to overlook the 
fact that a distinction must be made between those 
who give only their “extra” time and energy to 
their local church work as over against those who 
go far beyond these limits by taking every possi- 
ble occasion to equip themselves for a finer type 
of Christian service. While the former doubtless 
receive a great blessing for their efforts, the latter 
must be twice blessed, first, for the fine quality of 
service rendered, and, second, for their ambition 
and effort to improve the quality of their labors. 

For the benefit of these ambitious volunteer work- 
ets in every local church, those who in reality are 
our burden-bearers, the Montreat Leadership Train- 
ing School first came into being. From this school 
annually they have received that mental and spirit- 
ual stimulation so essential to effective and intelli- 
gent service. Without it they would have found 
themselves, like so many others, poverty-stricken in 
educational ideas, gradually working into deeper 
tuts, and clumsily using tools fashioned for trained 
heads and hands. 

However, one need never lose sleep over the fact 
that summer conferences and schools for the better 
traning of lay volunteer church workers are not 
constantly overcrowded, for attendance always is 
lm inverse proportion to the amount of real work 
required. ‘This is rather logical. Only those really 
I earnest about their local church work and am- 
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Montreat 
Leadership School 


bitious to give Christ and His church 
nothing less than their best may rea- 
sonably be expected to exert the spe- 
cial effort that must ever be required 
of those who set out to cope intelli- 
gently with modern church and Sunday-school 
problems or with the problems of present-day 
youth. 

One definite obstacle to attendance upon the 
Montreat Leadership Training School during past 
years has been that it met in July, when so few min- 
isters and local church leaders were able to leave 
home. August is the generally accepted period for 
pastors’ vacations, and since ministers are even more 
interested in this work than the lay leadership, the 
School for 1936 has been changed to August 13-27 
for their benefit. In reality there are two separate 
schools, one from August 13-20, the other from 
August 20-27, although there are some courses that 
continue through the two-weeks period. This 
year’s change of dates fortunately gives us also op- 
portunity to parallel during our second week the 
Montreat Bible Conference which has proved so 
popular in recent years. The fact that Montreat is 
crowded at this season only emphasizes the neces- 
sity of early hotel reservations for all who expect 
to attend either week of the Leadership Training 
School. 

Please note that the name “school” is given to 
this special period. In reality, however, it combines 
features of both a “school” and a “conference.” 
Each class meets for two hours under a competent 
leader, real study is engaged in, and concrete local 
church problems are dealt with in realistic fashion. 
Students are expected to do certain work outside of 
class hours, and in some cases special papers are as- 
signed. Those who complete a particular course, 
and whose work is approved by the instructor, are 
given a Course Card which, when enough have 
been accumulated, entitle the holder to a Certificate 
of Progress. 


















































There will be some who 
wish to attentl these classes 
who cannot do all the work 
required for “credit.” Even 
these are welcomed and invited to get everything 
possible which the class may have to offer. It 
is not uncommon for one to attend the class as a 
visitor, and to stay as a “credit student.” The work 
is fascinating, as well as practical, and only the best 
teachers our Church affords are secured to lead the 
groups. A wide range of courses is offered in order 
that there may be something in the curriculum for 
the leaders of every age-group or department in the 
church. 

For example, workers with small children this 
year will find such courses as “The Growth of 
Christian Personality During Childhood,” and “The 
Child’s Approach to Religion,” of direct value to 
them through all years to come. Besides, there will 
be special classes in which primary and junior chil- 
dren will actually be present, and where they will 
be taught by specialists, so that the students may 
have a part in the teaching of them and may see 
from experience, and not out of text-books alone, 
what constitutes good teaching. 
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Similarly, those interested in young people 
in their home churches will have opportu- 
nity to study the young people’s program of 
our Church from many angles. Classes on 
“Building a Total Youth Program,” and 
“Youth and Worship,” and “Guiding Youth’s 
Approach to Religion” are such as will chal- 
lenge any young people’s leader to render dis- 
tinguished service at home. 

Likewise those interested in work with 
adults, in Evangelism, in Choir Leadership and 
Church Music, in the Educational Program of 
the Small Church, and other special problems, 
will find such practical help as will greatly 
improve the quality of their home service, 
Those who are ambitious enough to be teachers 
of Standard Leadership Training Classes will 
be provided with ample opportunity so to 
equip themselves for this advanced work as to 
be able to handle it creditably whenever op- 
portunity presents itself. 

Only a word or two may be said about the 
personnel of this summer’s Leadership Train- 
ing School. We are proud to list such men 
on our faculty as Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill, Pro- 
fessor of Religious Education in Louisville 
Theological Seminary; Dr. E. B. Paisley, Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly’s Training 
School for Lay Workers; Mrs. Alexander 
Maitland, a useful and gifted member of the 
General Assembly’s Committee on Woman's 
Work; Dr. Charles G. Vardell, Dean of Salem 
College; Dr. John L. Fairly, Executive Secre- 


ae tary of Religious Education in our Church; 


Dr. D. B. Walthall, minister of wide prac- 
tical experience in rural churches and rural church 
problems; Miss Elizabeth McE. Shields, whose 
attainments in the field of children’s work have 
gained inter-denominational and __ inter-national 
recognition; together with various members of our 
Church’s official Educational Staff, including Rev. 
Wallace McP. Alston, Dr. Henry W. McLaughlin, 
Miss Orene Mcllwain, Dr. J. E. Purcell, Miss Atha 
Bowman, Mrs. W. L. Painter, and Miss Annie Laurie 
Newton. 

The inspirational part of our Leadership Training 
School has by no means been overlooked. For one 
hour each morning, August 13-20, Rev. Donald W. 
Richardson, Professor of Missions in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond, Virginia, will present 
a popular Bible Study on the theme “The Finality 
of Jesus Christ,” the basis of these daily studies 
being the Epistle to the Hebrews. Each evening, 
from August 13 through August 19, Dr. W. T. 
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Religious Education 
and Publication 


Thompson, Professor of Religious Education in 
Union Theological Seminary, will speak on some 
vital phase of our Church’s Educational Program. 
Dr. Thompson is regarded as one of our Church’s 
foremost speakers on educational matters, and no one 
in our Church has had so much to do with popu- 
larizing and interpreting Religious Education to the 
ordinary mind as he. On Sunday morning and eve- 
ning, August 16, Rev. A. L. Currie, of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Huntington, West Virginia, 
will be our preacher. 

The fact that the second week of the Leadership 
Training School overlaps the first week of the Mon- 
treat Bible Conference makes available to us some 
of their finest speakers. While their program is 
not yet complete, we are assured that Dr. Robert 
E. Speer and other internationally known leaders 
will appear on their platform and ours. 

Let it be noted here that the Executive Commit- 
tee of Religious Education in Richmond gives this 
Leadership Training School to the Church abso- 
lutely without cost to a single student. While the 
work offered differs very little, if any, from that 
which may be secured in the Religious Education 
Department of any leading college or university, no 
tuition, no fees, and no registration charges are made 
by the Executive Committee for this work. One 
does not even have to pay for his diploma when he 
has finished. This is simply another one of the 
many investments made by the Executive Com- 
mittee in the improvement of Christian leadership. 
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Every student should select his course with great 
care and with his home church in mind. The Lead- 
ership Training Department of the Executive Com- 
mittee in Richmond is always glad to help guide 
students into those classes which best contribute to 
the welfare of the church or Sunday school which 
they serve. It is urgently suggested that, due to 
the large crowds that will be present in August, 
every prospective student make reservations early 
in the Montreat hotels or boarding houses, and at 
the same time get in touch with ticket offices so as 
to take full advantage of the special railroad rates 
offered and the special schedules arranged. 

Thus we shall have at Montreat, from August 
13 through August 27, 1936, the finest opportunity 
the year affords for a profitable vacation for either 
ministers or lay workers. Every advantage which 
a real school has to offer is there free of charge. 
The open conference periods will be available 
whether classes are taken or not. And, besides all 
this, the inspirational hours, the recreational activ- 
ities, and the numerous other features available to 
every Montreat visitor should make this one of the 
happiest and most profitable periods offered to us 
in all the Diamond Jubilee Year. Let us come in 
confidence that, under the best leadership our 
Church affords, and with the assured presence of 
the Holy Spirit, we may be led into new educational 
standards and ideals which will go far toward 
equipping us mentally and spiritually for greater ac- 
complishments in Christ’s Kingdom. 








Business Women and the Church School 


By CLaraBEL WILLIAMS* 


HEN we take account of how many women 
V4 there are in the business world today, we 

realize that business and professional women 
are doing a great deal of the work of the world. 
There are women in almost every profession—and 
in most instances they are doing their jobs well. 
Asa rule, they are women of ability—or they would 
not hold their jobs. No member of the Business 
Women’s Circle can fail to recognize these facts. 
The next time you are in a church gathering, look 
around you and notice how many of the women 
present are successful business women. 


DistTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS OF BUSINESS 
WoMeEN 
As you think of these business women, think of 


some of their outstanding and distinguishing charac- 
ES 


* : i i 
‘ Editor of Onward and Lesson Writer of Intermediate-Senior 
Uniform Quarterly. 


teristics. Among other things you will doubtless 
think of the following: 
They are aecustomed to hard work. 
They are accustomed to handling difficult situa- 
tions. 
They are accustomed to meeting particular needs. 
They are accustomed to working with people. 
They are accustomed to accepting responsibility. 
They are accustomed to regularity and prompt- 
ness. 
They are accustomed to progress. 
Does the church need workers with these char- 
acteristics? Does the church school need such work- 
ers? Is the church using these workers from her 
own ranks in the best way and in the right places— 
places where they will best fit? 


How anp Wuere CAn Business WOMEN SERVE? 
In comparatively recent years business concerns 
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have made a great point of placing the right per- 
son in the right place—of fitting the person to the 
job. Most big organizations have personnel direc- 
tors whose business it is to secure the right person 
for the positions that need to be filled. This plan 
has done away with many misfits. It has developed 
many splendid workers who, without this plan, 
would doubtless have been misfits. Suppose some 
such plan were used in securing workers for the 
church school from among the business women of 
a local church. Let us see what would be some 
of the results. 

Here is a woman who is a successful bookkeeper 
and secretary. She knows how to keep records. 
She is accustomed to the handling of money. She 
has a systematic type of mind. What a fine secre- 
tary of a department in the church school she would 
make! What splendid records she would keep. 
What a success she would be at training young peo- 
ple to be secretaries and treasurers of their own 
organization! If she were asked to teach a class, 
most surely she would say no very emphatically. 
That is not in her line. But she would be thor- 
oughly at home as secretary and treasurer of one 
of the departments of the church school. 

Here is another woman who is a successful high- 
school teacher. She has gone far in the teaching 
field. She keeps up with all educational trends. 
What a fine teacher she would make for that class 
of Intermediate girls or the class of older high- 
school girls. That is her field. She can meet the 
girls just where they are. She might be a total loss 
as a recreational director, because that is not her 
field. Perhaps she is a very busy person and would 
only take an assistant’s job. But there is a crying 
need for regular assistant teachers in every church 
school. That may be the place where she will fit 
best. 

Here is a business woman whose weekday job is 
in the children’s department in a large public library. 
She is accustomed to handling books. She knows 
how to suggest the right books to boys and girls. 
She knows a great deal about the reading habits 
and the reading urge of boys and girls. The church- 
school library would give her a chance to use her 
special talents and ability for the boys and girls 
in her church. Perhaps she would not even con- 
sider being a regular assistant in the Beginners’ De- 
partment. That is not her field. She could not 
serve her church to the best of her ability as a 
teacher—but she is a fine librarian. ; 

Here is a business women who is very athletic. 
She is not able to use her athletic ability in her 
job, however. She is in a business office all week. 
But she is gifted in planning recreational activities, 
hikes, parties, etc. What church school does not 
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need such a person? The young people need some- 
one just like this young woman to help them plan 
their recreation. That is her field, and the church 
school can give her an outlet for her fine ability. 

Here is a business woman who is a good teacher 
in the public schools. She has been asked a number 
of times to teach in the church school, but she re- 
fuses every time. She is very busy. She does not 
have the time to give to regular teaching in the 
church school. She is conscientious about it. But 
she is free in the summer. What a wonderful op- 
portunity the Vacation Church School holds for 
her and for the church. She might be willing to 
head up the whole program for the Vacation 
Church School. Or, she may be willing to plan with 
the more inexperienced leaders, giving a week or 
more to working out in detail the whole session of 
the Vacation Church School. Or, she may be 
willing to take over and make all plans for one age- 
group in the Vacation Church School, acting as 
superintendent of that age-group. That is her line. 
She is at home in it, and she is able to serve satis- 
factorily to herself and others in this capacity. 

Here is another business woman who is super- 
visor in the public school. She is accustomed to 
working with teachers and planning teachers’ meet- 
ings and programs. She does not feel that she has the 
time to teach Sunday after Sunday in the church 
school. She is interested in the church-school pro- 
gram and keeps in constant touch with it. What 
about the monthly workers’ conferences for teach- 
ers? Would she not be fine in that capacity? She 
is thinking continually of the needs of teachers, of 
the problem of home study, of parent-teacher co- 
operation, of curriculum. Would she not be able 
to make the workers’ conference of great value to 
the church-school teachers? That is her field. She 
is at home in it. 

Here is another business women who works in 
one of the social service agencies of her community 
or as county nurse. She visits in the homes of those 
who need help and advice. She is quick to sense a 
situation and to see how to meet a need. What a fine 
church-school visitor she would make, helping the 
teachers with their problems. How very helpful 
she would be in bringing about a fine and codpera- 
tive understanding between the home and the 
church school. That’s her field. She is at home 
in it. 

These are enough actual illustrations to help us 
see that it is possible to find a place for every busi- 
ness woman in the church school. The talents 
which business women have are needed in the 
church school today. The superintendent, or pas- 
tor, or director of religious education in the local 

(Continued on page 377) 
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Through the Years in Training Leaders 


(Continued from page 364) ; 
the local church, presbytery, and synod. This program in- 
cluded the following goals: 

1. A training program for every church. 

2, A training class within reach of every church. 

3. An effort to secure accredited teachers in every synod. 
4. Workers’ conferences with a meaningful program. 

It was soon realized that the Richmond staff would never 
be large enough to meet the demands for instructors in 
Leadership Training work. Men and women out in the 
Church, trained in the art of teaching, enveloped in the 
work of the Master, had to be sought. In order to main- 
tain the proper standard and still use the splendid teaching 
talent in our Church, representatives from six synods were 
gathered together in classes for a 
week of intensive study. These 
classes became known as accredi- 
tation or coaching classes, and 
they have been used rather widely 
in the development of leaders 
throughout the synods. In order 
to finance such accreditation 
classes, the Committee paid the 
expenses of certain representatives 
from the synods, and those who 
became accredited to teach paid 
back the money in service in 
standard schools and classes in 
their respective synods. 

Dr. Fairly also established a 
Leadership Loan Library for 
teachers who were becoming 
accredited, so that they might 
have access to the books they 
needed in preparation for their 
work in the special field which they had _ chosen. 

At this time more informal types of training teachers 
began to be emphasized. Local churches began to see pos- 
sibilities in making the workers’ conference, the regular 
monthly meeting, a time of practical help and inspiration to 
teachers. Detailed programs for such meetings were offered 
by the Department of Leadership Training month by month. 
These programs met a definite need. They dealt with such 
practical problems as: Questions that Puzzle Sunday-school 
teachers; Leading My Pupils to Christ; The Joint Task of 
Home and Church School; Evangelism Through Religious 
Education; and Worship in the Sunday School. The ap- 
preciation of the programs by those who have used them 
has been heartening. 

Repeated efforts were made to enlist the ministers of the 
Church in teaching the Bible courses and other related 
courses, and in 1933-34 as many as 67 ministers taught either 
a Bible course or some one of the leadership-training courses. 
Through summer conferences, supervised and general corre- 
spondence courses, Sunday-school institutes, workers’ con- 
ferences (formerly teachers’ meetings), and through articles 


HOME MISSION DAY IN THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
JUNE 21, 1936 
An Attractive Program 
“VisitiInc Our Mission SCHOOLS,” 


may be secured from the Executive Committee, 
573 W. Peachtree, Atlanta. 


Every Sunday School taking an offering 
on this day 
for the great cause of 
Home Missions 
will be a fine way to 
celebrate 


Our JusBitee YEar. 


in the Earnest Worker, the Survey, and other Church 
periodicals, the work of finding and training leaders has been 
kept before the Church. 

The most significant advance in the work during the past 
year has been the issuing of the new Leadership Training 
courses of study. These have grown out of certain needs in 
the Church. Since all workers in the church need training, 
the new curriculum offers courses to church officers, to 
Sunday-school teachers and officers, to superintendents, to 
leaders of men’s groups, to leaders of women’s groups, to 
parents, and to older young people. 

We have discovered also that many church workers need 
simple, brief, “beginning” courses before taking the regular 
standard courses. The new curriculum, therefore, offers these 
two types: (1) simple, brief, be- 
ginning courses called First Series; 
(2) Standard courses, called Sec- 
ond Series. Advanced courses will 
be offered to the Church within 
the near future. It is an inspiring 
fact that now it is possible for 
every worker in our Church, who 
is anxious to measure up to the 
task that the church has set for 
him, to become better trained 
and better equipped for that task. 

The time has come when once 
again we need the attention of 
the General Assembly directed to 
this work in the hope that it may 
say some strong word of exhor- 
tation to sessions, pastors, and 
superintendents in behalf of find- 
ing and training leaders to carry 
on the teaching work of the 
Church. There is still a lack of understanding of the necessity 
and the importance of training those who teach and those 
who lead. Even now there are numbers of teachers who little 
know how to guide a person in the study of the Word of 
God or how to lead a person to Christ. Even now there are 
churches without any training program adequate to meet 
this teachers’ needs. Even now there are churches where no 
prospective teachers and leaders are being trained, and the 
problem of Christian leadership in these churches will be as 
acute five years from now as it is at the present, unless a 
beginning is made and unless the ministry of the Church 
endorses such training. 

The time has come when we need to increase the staff of 
the Department of Leadership Training. The time has come 
when we need to throw off our inertia, to face our task 
honestly, to give ourselves to prayer that God through the 
Holy Spirit may direct us and teach us of his ways. And we 
believe that when the Church gives itself to such prayer 
results wholly undreamed of will gladden our hearts, and 
that we will have men and women accepting their task as 
teachers and leaders and rejoicing in their opportunity. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 
Budget Receipts for April 1, 1935—May 1, 1935................... $3,145.48 
Budget Receipts for April 1, 1936—May 1, 1936................... 2,900.18 


Decrease for one month 
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Gifts Awaiting You 
At Montreat’s Auxiliary Training School 


N another article in this issue of the Survey, Mrs. 
W. D. Pearce tells us that when she goes to 
Montreat she feels like a child having a birthday 

party, so eager is she to ask, “What have you for 
me this time?” There are hundreds of other women 
over the Church asking this same question, even 
now as they make their plans 
to go to Montreat, and so we 
shall tell you briefly of some 
of the gifts that await you dur- 
ing the Montreat Auxiliary 
Training School, the dates of 
which are July 23-30. 

The first gift to be opened 
will be that one awaiting the 
synodical presidents, who, with 
the Secretary of Woman's 
Work and the Woman’s Work 
Committee, will be in session 
for the several days prior to the opening of the 
Auxiliary Training School. Mrs. R. T. Faucette, 
President of Appalachia Synodical, is Chairman of the 
Woman’s Advisory Committee. 

On July 24 the presbyterial presidents will 
gather for their all-day conference. Every pres- 
byterial president will want to be present, for the 
day will hold many priceless gifts for each one. 
It is hoped that these presidents will arrange to 
arrive on the 23rd for two reasons: in order that 
they may be present at the opening of their all- 
day conference, and also that they may get to- 
gether for a social hour on the evening of the 23rd. 
A daily conference period has been arranged for 
the presbyterial presidents throughout the week 
of the training school. 

The first meeting of the training school will be 
held on the night of the 23rd. During the after- 
noon of that day, delegates will register and enroll 


They 


MOUNTAINS 


Again I’ve met the mountains; 
Again I’ve heard their hail; 

I stand as one at worship 
Before God’s altar rail. 


With green slopes leaning upward 
And crests against the sky, 

also stand and worship 
And talk with God on high. 


—Epwin Oscoop GROVER. 
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in classes. And now for some of the lovely gifts 
that await each and every one: 

The Platform Bible Hour will be led by Rev. 
S. M. Glasgow, D. D., pastor of the Independent 
Presbyterian Church, Savannah, Georgia. He is 
one of the outstanding preachers and teachers of 
our Church, and this period 
alone will be worth the trip to 
Montreat. Dr. Glasgow will 
base his messages on the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, and he asks 
that those who contemplate at- 
tending the platform Bible hour 
read through this book many 
times in preparation. 

Sunday Sermon and Evening 
Messages. The Sunday-morn- 
ing sermon will be preached by 
Rev. Jas. L. Fowle, D. D., pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 

Rev. Henry H. Sweets, D. D., Executive Secre- 
tary of the Committee on Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief, and retiring Moderator of our 
General Assembly, will give a special “Jubilee Year” 
message on Sunday evening. 


Messages from representatives of our other Execu- 
tive Committees will be features of the evening meet- 
ings. Rev. Wallace McP. Alston, the new Director of 
Young People’s Work, will tell us of the work 
among the group which he represents, and Rev. 
B. K. Tenney, D. D., the new Secretary of our 
Stewardship Committee, will be our speaker one 
evening. Rev. C. Darby Fulton, Executive Secre- 
tary of our Foreign Missions Committee, who has 
just returned from a trip to our Brazil missions, 
will bring “Echoes of a Visit to Brazil,” and Rev. 
Claude Pritchard, Educational Secretary of our 
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Home Missions Committee, will give a “View of 
Our Home Mission Task.” 

Presentation of the Lord’s Acre Plan. An inter- 
esting new feature will be a stereopticon lecture by 
Rev, Dumont Clarke of Asheville, North Carolina, on 
the subject of “The Lord’s Acre Plan.” Mr. Clarke 
has charge of the Religious Department of the 
Farmers’ Federation, Asheville, North Carolina. 

Annual Meeting. Our annual meeting, always 
looked forward to with interest, will be held on 
Friday evening, with Mrs. R. T. Faucette, Chair- 
man of the Woman’s Advisory Committee, presid- 
ing. A feature of that meeting will be an address 
by our Secretary of Woman’s Work, in which she 
will bring a report of some of the outstanding ac- 
complishments of our Auxiliary during the past year, 
and give a forward look into the work of the 
future. Each synodical president will be intro- 
duced, and she in turn will introduce her con- 
stituency. 

Vesper Messages. At the vesper hours we shall 
have the privilege of hearing our missionaries, both 
home and foreign. We look forward to these soul- 
stirring messages, and to the fellowship which we 
have with these heroines of the Cross as we meet 
them in Montreat. 

Classroom Work. Two hours each morning will 
be devoted to classroom work, either for credit or 
purely for the love of it and for the good secured 
from the study. There will be credit classes in 
Bible, Missions, Methods, Parliamentary Law, and 
Personal Witnessing. Following are the Credit 
Classes offered, and teachers of each: 

Bible I, Mrs. T. H. Poindexter; and Bible II, Miss 
Lucy Steele. Both of these women are Auxiliary 
leaders and Bible teachers of wide experience. 

Missions I, Miss Annie Tait Jenkins; and Missions 
Il, Rev. Hunter Blakely, D. D., author of “With 
Christ Into To-Morrow,” our Mission Study book 
for the fall. 

Methods I is to be taught by Mrs. L. D. McAuley; 
and Methods Il by Mrs. Alexander Maitland, with 
an extension Laboratory Class in Program Building 
taught by Mrs. S. L. Timmons; Parliamentary Law 
by Mrs. C. S. Shawhan; and Personal Witnessing by 
Mrs. S. H. Askew. 

Forum Period. The Forum Period, from 12:00 
'0 12:45 each day, will be devoted to a discussion 
of ways in which the Jubilee Objectives may be 
promoted. Subjects to be discussed are Bible in the 
Schools, Tithing, Personal Witnessing, etc. 

Special Daily Conferences. Under this heading 
there are some lovely presents in store for every- 
body! There is the Business Woman’s Conference, 
s'owing more popular each year, with an ever-in- 
“teasing attendance. Mrs. R. L. Currie is to be the 
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leader, with Miss Allene Fields as assistant. Rev. 
P. H. Carmichael will have another of his very 
popular courses in Book Reviews, and Mrs. W. W. 
Draper will conduct a special conference in methods 
of teaching the Mission Study book for this year. 
There will be, also, special conferences for the His- 
torians, and for those interested in Parliamentary 
Law, and a class for presbyterial presidents, led by 
Mrs. R. T. Faucette. 

Afternoon Schedule. In the afternoons there will 
be many packages of interest to be opened and ap- 
propriated by those who wish them. Friday after- 
noon, the 24th, will be given over to synodical meet- 
ings. And to give every woman an opportunity to 
see the many places of interest in Montreat, Satur- 
day afternoon, the 25th, has been set aside as a time 
for making a sight-seeing tour of our Church Home. 
From 4:30 to 5:30 on Monday afternoon, the 27th, 
there will be a special conference for local presi- 
dents. No local president or her proxy will want 
to miss this. On Tuesday the 28th, there will be a con- 
ference for cause secretaries, and on Wednesday the 
29th, there will be one for group chairmen and pres- 
byterial presidents. Each person who by virtue of her 
office belongs to any one of these groups will want 
to be on hand when these gift packages are opened. 
On Thursday afternoon, the 3oth, there will be an 
Open Forum Period, at which time there will be, 
for each and every one, something worth taking 
home. 


Missionary Pageant. A pageant depicting the 
missionary history of our Church is planned for 
one evening’s program. It is to be presented on 
and around beautiful Lake Susan, and should stir 
our hearts as we see portrayed before our eyes the 
Light of the Gospel being carried by our mission- 
aries to the far corners of the world. 


The Hours of Prayer. The entire conference 
will be permeated by the spirit of prayer, but 
there will be special times when each and every one 
is asked to come apart for a while and pray. Be- 
fore the breakfast hour, “Morning Watch” will be 
observed in all the hotels and in many of the board- 
ing houses, and all will assemble in the auditorium 
at 8:50 A. M. for a united prayer period. The 
Prayer Room will be open at all times to those who 
wish to go there for intercession. 


Attractive Railway Rates. The Montreat Program Com- 
mittee has announced most attractive railway rates on all the 
railroads of the Southeastern Passenger Association, which 
serve the territory south of the Ohio and the Potomac and 
east of the Mississippi. All these railroads will offer especially 
low rates to Black Mountain, N. C., the Montreat railway 
station on the Southern. Beginning —— 15, tickets will be 
on sale daily throughout the season as follows: 


(Continued on page 379) 








Montreat, What HaveYou for Me This Year? 


By Mrs. W. D. Pearce* 


AVE you ever seen the joy of a small child 

who looks forward to a birthday party? 

Then you know the eager expectancy with 
which he greets each small guest. If he hasn’t been 
privately instructed, and perhaps reminded on the 
spot, he may sing out, “What did you bring me?” 
Well, that is the way I feel about Montreat. The 
Auxiliary Training School is my soul’s birthday 
party! I can hardly bear the time of waiting for 
it, and no sooner am I within the gate than I want 
to shout, “What have you for me this year?” I 
do ask, but in tones befitting my years and for- 
tunately it is good manners to ask at Montreat. 
How willingly do those who are “running the 
party” open each separate package of practical help 
and inspiration while I stand and drink in the glad 
reality of once more having a party—and it lasts a 
whole week! 

All the week I am busy investigating the possi- 
bilities of each separate gift, waking every morning 
to the pealing of a bell, reminiscent of the church 
bells familiar to my childhood, to kneel in adoration 
of the God whose hand could form such beauty 
as surrounds me there, to treasure in my heart the 
golden hour of morning meditation, to store up the 
practical help which the credit classes bring, to plant 


*Mrs. W. D. Pearce is Spiritual Life Secretary, Granville Presby- 
terial, North Carolina. 


deep within my soul the great messages which come 
each day, stretching my soul to its greatest Capacity, 
to come to the vesper hour and savor the sweetness 
of the hours of prayer. How can I name them all 
and, even as a kind father in this world might tuck 
away little extra gifts in unexpected places all 
through the house, so the Heavenly Father, after 
bestowing the great gift of being able to come to 
this blessed place, strews small surprise packets of 
joy all around me: meeting friends not seen for 
years, singing old, loved hymns almost forgotten, 
sitting on that quiet little porch of the Prayer Room 
and listening as He speaks in tinkling stream, rust- 
ling leaves, and bird calls. Oh, can’t you see what a 
lovely party it is? Refreshments? The joy of 
Christian fellowship—the benediction of His felt 
presence. 


Now, have you ever seen the poor urchin who, 
alas, was not bidden to the party, as he stands across 
the street and mournfully gazes at the group of 
happy fortunates who were asked? Well, my party 
is not like that—nobody is left out at the Montreat 
festival. All are invited, and special gifts are pre- 
pared for each one, be she from city, town, vil- 
lage, or the wide-open spaces; be she near the end 
of her “Golden Highway of Service,” or only just 
starting out upon it. Won't you come this year? 
Do come and share my party. 





Synodical Training Schools - 1936 


Dates 


Place of Meeting 


Arkansas College, 
Batesville, Ark. 
Clinton, La., 
Silliman College. June 16-23 
Jackson, Miss., 
Belhaven College. 
Fulton, Mo., 
Westminster College. 
Durant, Okla., 

O. P. C. 


Kerrville, Texas, 
Kerrville Encampment. 


June 9-16 
June 9-16 


June 19-25 
Harrisonburg, Va., 
Massanetta Springs Encampment. 


Bluefield, W. Va., 


Bluefield College. June 5-11 


June 25-July 2 


June 29-July 4 


August 3-10 


Chairmen 


Mrs. David W. McMillan, 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 


Mrs. A. M. Wills, 
1007 St. John St., Monroe, La. 


Mrs. F. B. Gammage, 

Bay Springs, Miss. 

Miss Eva M. Cavers, 

California, Mo. 

Mrs. R. M. Firebaugh, 

709 E. Kirk, Hugo, Okla. 

Mrs. T. M. Cunningham, 

915 Travis Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Mrs. C. D. Hawpe, 

Box 397, Lexington, Va. 


Mrs. W. E. R. Byrne, 
1422 Quarrier, Charleston, W. Va. 
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Business Women, Plan Now for a 
Trip to Montreat 


OR the past several years there has been held, 

during the Montreat Auxiliary Training School, 

a special conference for members of the Business 
Woman’s Circles, and the attendance of this group 
has steadily increased. Business women must plan 
early for their vacaations, and so this call comes to 
you to consider Montreat in your plans. At some 
of the group conferences for business women, a spe- 
cial place has been made on the program for a 
talk on Montreat by one who has been there. In 
order that you who read this, if you have not been 
to Montreat, may know what is in store for you, 
we quote a few paragraphs from written expressions 
of some of those who were at the 1935 Conference: 


“What I have gotten: That the individual has a big part 
in witnessing for Christ, and a more eager desire to so wit- 
ness, One thing that has helped me in this conference is the 
manner in which the Causes of the Church have been pre- 
sented. I have acquired a clearer vision and a more practical 
knowledge of the work and welfare of the Church.” 

* eo * 


“The thing, so far, that has helped me most is the close 
contact with so many spiritual-minded people. It makes me 
feel much closer to Christ. Do the others in your office 
know you are a Christian?” 

ad *~ * 


“Discussion of the worth of the counselor has been very 


beneficial. The conference has been a great inspiration to 
go home and do more and better work.” 
” * ” 

“I am interested in building up the Business Woman's 
Circle in my church, and we heard so many good ideas on 
how to get people interested in the church work.” 

* * * 

“I realize more than ever, since attending this class, the 
importance of having each member of every circle well in- 
formed as to the Causes of the Church’s program. And it 
has come to me, in a most realistic manner, that the first and 
most important job of each of us is Witnessing.” 

*~ = oa 

“Aside from the wonderful and happy fellowship with this 
group of Christian business women, our meetings have been 
full of helpful suggestions and inspiration. May I mention a 
few facts which have been gained from the Business 
Woman’s Conference: 

“The opportunity to check the work which is being done 
in the organization at home—to know what is right or 
wrong; the inspiration that makes one find greater joy in 
service; ways of getting the uninterested women interested; 
how the chairman for the group should be selected; differ- 
ence and duties of chairman and counselor; what other or- 
ganizations are doing.” 

* > * 


Do these testimonials not make you long to go 
to Montreat this year (July 23-30)? For some of 
the good things in store for you, read the article 
“Gifts Awaiting You at Montreat.” 





For the Home Circle Chairman 


Dear Home Circle Members: 


So many of you have written for the new “Guide 
for Home Circle Chairmen” and the 1936-1937 
Motto, and have been kind enough to express ap- 
preciation of the helps found in the Survey, that we 
feel like working harder than ever to find some- 
thing interesting for you each month! One Chair- 
man writes: “I want you to know that the first thing 


look for in the Survey is something for the Home 
Circle Chairmen.” 


From one Chairman comes this suggestion: “Last 
year my Home Circle made a bed quilt and pillow 
lor the Presbyterian Orphans’ Home. This year 
I'm suggesting that each member make a pillowcase 
for the orphanage.” What are some of the things 
that others of you are doing? We will greatly ap- 


Preciate your writing to us about anything that per- 
‘ans to your Home Circle. 


_— Calendar of Activities for 1936-1937 cannot 
€ printed this year until after the meeting of Gen- 
eral Assembly and, therefore, it is June before it 


can be in circulation. It is suggested that you order 
as many of these calendars as you have Home Circle 
members and place them in their hands so that they 
may be following the activities of the auxiliaries 
month by month. Another leaflet which would be 
helpful is “Ye Are My Witnesses.” It is a brief mes- 
sage for Christian women today. Give a copy to 
each member and ask her to read the leaflet 
thoughtfully and prayerfully, and then ask herself 
how she can be a “witness” even though she may 
be inactive. Both of these leaflets are free to you. 

Don’t you have lovely flower gardens in your 
town? Then why not make it possible for those of 
your members who are able to be taken for a ride to 
visit these beauty spots? June is the month of roses, 
and any shut-in member would appreciate the op- 
portunity of seeing the flowering world at this 
time. Home Circle Chairman, why not have a 
“Shut-in Flower Garden” and dedicate it to those 
who cannot have gardens themselves? 

GRACE WISNER, 
Committee on Woman’s Work. 
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a A Webditation 


“FOR HIS NAME’S SAKE THEY WENT FORTH” 

Within these few words, from that brief III Epistle of John, is a message greatly needed by 
Christians who are seeking to serve their Master. As we give special emphasis during the month 
of June to contacting for Christ the inactive and uninterested in our midst, and to serving the shut- 
ins of our community, there is an added need for this truth. 

“FOR HIS NAME’S SAKE” 

Behind the words, “for his name’s sake they went forth,’ we are conscious of a close-knit 
friendship between the workers, who thus went out, and their Lord. One translation of these 
words reads, “in his name they went forth,’ which reveals the fact that the closeness of this 
relationship enabled the workers to drop off the cloak of personal identification and to wear only 
the Name of Christ. Those who thus fellowship with Christ have their personal wills lost in the 
will of God, their affections changed and enlarged, their tasks glorified, and they add to life a 
new power for all service. Scripture reveals that through the Name of Christ there is available 
marvelous power to those who would serve Him. The following are only suggestive of what 
Scripture says is given to those who bear His Name. These will suggest other such passages to 

ou. 
4 Forgiveness of sins—“To him bear all the prophets witness, that through his name every 

one that believeth on him shall receive remission of sins.”—Acts 10:43. 

Power through prayer—“Wbhatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do.”—John 14:13. 

Power “even” over Satan—‘“And the seventy returned with joy, saying, Lord, even the demons 
are subject unto us in thy name.”—Luke 10:17. 

Life—eternal—“These are written, that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God; and that believing ye may have life in his name.” “That whosoever believeth may 


in him have eternal life.”—John 20:31; 3:15. 
The riches of God—“But as many as received him, to them gave he the right to become chil- 
dren of God, even to them that believe on his name.” “And if children, then heirs: heirs 
of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.’-—John 1:12; Romans 8:17. 
“THEY WENT FORTH” 
It is not enough that the above mentioned gifts are ours through Christ. Christians are 
“saved to serve.” The Christians about whom John wrote realized God’s purpose in their salva- 
tion and “for his name’s sake they went forth.” John said of their journey that it was “after 


a godly sort,” and so should be the journey of every Christian through the way of life. We 
should all be missionaries—ones who are in some way telling the news of Jesus and His love. 
It may be that through some look of encouragement, some word of loving sympathy, or some 
simple deed of kindness, we can best tell of His love to another. One who gave only five cents 
for a cup of coffee to a beggar was heard to say: “That is Christ’s five cents, and the coffee you 
drink will be His gift.” Who knows how far-reaching was that simple word spoken for Christ? 
“Whosoever shall give to drink ...a cup of cold water only, in the name of a disciple, verily I say 
unto you he shall in no wise lose his reward.” Matt. 10:42. 

__ “Whatsoever” we do to bring cheer to the shut-ins, and a new and worth-while purpose in 
life to the unchurched and uninterested of our communities, let us “do all in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God the Father through him,” that it may be said of us “for his 
name’s sake they went forth . . . conquering and to conquer” for Christ. 

“Scorn not the slightest word or deed, “A whispered word may touch the heart, 
Nor deem it void of power; And call it back to life; 
There’s fruit in each wind-wafted seed, A look of love bid sin depart, 
That waits its natal hour. And still unholy strife. 
“No act falls fruitless; none can tell 
How vast its power may be, 
Nor what results infolded dwell 
Within it silently.” 
































JANIE McCuTcHEN. 
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" Conferences for Negro Women 


1936 
Place of Meeting Dates Chairmen 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Mrs. C. C. Anderson, 
Stillman Institute. May 23-29 202 S. Perry St., Montgomery, Ala. 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Mrs. C. W. Key, 
Knoxville College. June 13-19 Kesterwood Road, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Arkansas, Little Rock, Mrs. J. W. Parse, 
Philander Smith College. June 20-25 Batesville, Ark. 
| Georgia, Atlanta, Mrs. F. W. Schanck, 
§ Spelman College. June 13-20 1431 Lanier Place, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
} Mississippi, Jackson, Mrs. C. C. Alford, 
H Jackson College. June 24-30 gto Fairview St., Jackson, Miss. 


North Carolina, Winston-Salem, 
Teachers’ College. 


Mrs. E. P. Reid, 
Lenoir, N. C. 


Mrs. Mason L. Carroll, 


May 27-June 2 


South Carolina, Columbia, 


Benedict College. June 4-10 York, S. C. 
Virginia, Petersburg, Miss Carrie Lee Campbell, 
State Normal College for Negroes. June 3-9 2204 Monument Ave., Richmond, Va. 





Some Dw’ tere Recording Secretary 


By Narcissa T. SHAWHAN* 


DO: 


Sharpen your pencil and take to every meeting a small 
memorandum book in which to note the procedure, for 
unless you make full notes you cannot write good minutes. 
Sit at the table by the side of the president, on her left in 
order to quietly confer with her without disturbing the 
assembly. 

Read minutes slowly and clearly, and stand erect while 
reading, as the voice should carry to the last person in 


place the words “Approved as corrected” and the date. 
Allow members access to the minute-book if desired, but 
this must be in the presence of the secretary. 

Quietly ask the president to request the full names of 
guests, and also the names of those who made or seconded 
motions, if you do not get this information clearly at the 
time. 

Place an item of unfinished business in the minutes ac- 
cording to the Order of Business and again beneath the 


the back of the room. signature of the secretary, so as to respond promptly when 
* : ; aa ; 

5 Keep two minute-books, one for the meeting of the execu- the president asks, “Did the secretary note any unfinished 
: tive board (which should only be read in board meetings) business in the minutes?” Quietly state the item of busi- 
' and one for auxiliary meetings. ness (if any) or simply say, “Madam President, there is 
: Write the minutes as soon as possible after the meeting, no unfinished business.” . 

y as this insures a more Record in substance enough of the reports and communica- 

en accurate record. ‘ g8 ot P 
Write minutes concisely in the third person and not in the tions to make the records satisfactory and accurate. 

1 form of an essay or newspaper article, or filled with com- Paste a copy of resolutions or recommendations (when 
. mendations and personal opinions. Minutes are not a adopted) on the page opposite the minutes of the same 
4 report of the secretary, but a record of business transacted. date. 














J 





Mobile, Ala. 


Remember that minutes are corrected informally, the chair 
directing the secretary to make the necessary corrections. 
However, if there is a difference of opinion as to the 
correctness of the items as recorded, a vote of the majority 
of the members is required to settle the question. 

Bear in mind that when an error is noted in the minutes 
tt may be corrected informally (the chair assuming the 
unanimous consent of the assembly) and remember also that 
yiuutes may be corrected regardless of the time elapsed. 
lace the words “Minutes approved” and the date of the 
approval at the end of each set of minutes. If corrected, 


en 


*p 4 . 
arliamentarian, Author, and Teacher of Parliamentary Law, 
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Have a list of the chairmen of the standing committees and 
special committees (if there are any) at each meeting. 
Ask the president to request a member to give in writing 
a motion which is too long to grasp quickly and record 
in your note-book. 

Take charge of every postponed question in the exact 
status at the time of postponement. If the chair fails to 
call for unfinished business, the secretary should tactfully 
remind her of it. 

Ask the president to sign the minutes (beneath the signature 
of the secretary) in order that the president may share 
with the secretary the responsibility of the accuracy of 
the record. 

Remember that parliamentary authorities do not require 


‘ 
‘ 
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a secretary to place in the minutes the number of those 
voting for or against a question. 

Count the voting strength correctly when a standing vote 
is taken and be sure that the question receives the required 
number of votes before the chair declares the question 
carried or lost. 

Record motions adopted by vote of the assembly (whether 
they are adopted or rejected), bearing in mind that motions 
lost for “want of a second,” and motions “withdrawn” by 
those making them, are never recorded in the minutes. 
Keep a full narrative record when minutes are to be 
published. 

Sign the minutes with your own Christian name and, if 
married, place husband’s full name in parenthesis beneath 
yours, but do not sign the minutes “respectfully submitted.” 
Read your Christian name only, and not your husband’s 
name or his initials. The husband’s name or initials are 
placed there for information only and should never be 
read. 

Change the wording of a motion when it is necessary to 
perfect the English, but this must be done without chang- 
ing the meaning of the motion, as it must remain in ac- 
ceptable form to the one who made it. 

You know that the secretary should not announce the 
numbers of a program unless she has been appointed pro- 
gram chairman for the day? 

Place all old minute-books in a fireproof safe or building 
for preservation and future reference. Many valuable 
links in the history have been lost in the past. 

Please record a motion as “carried”; record an amend- 
ment, recommendation, report, as “adopted.” 

Use the parliamentary form for recording motions thus: 


June, 1936 


It was moved by Mrs. A., seconded by Mrs. B., “that 
” (State motion in full and place it in quotations 
to set it apart.) Follow every motion with the words 
“motion carried” or “motion lost.” 
Take charge of the property of the auxiliary not assigned 
to another officer. 
Understand that it is the duty of the recording secretary, 
in the absence of the president and vice-presidents to 
call the meeting to order; ask for nominations for chairman 
pro tem.; put nomination to vote, and invite the chairman 
pro tem. to take the chair. The president has no right to 
appoint a member to serve in her stead. The recording 
secretary never presides. 
Prepare ballots and have pencils ready for the election of 
officers. 
Secure the ballots as soon as the tellers report, and retain 
them until it is certain that the assembly will not order 
a recount. 
Follow the suggested outline in making an annual report. 
State number of minutes recorded for regular and special 
meetings of board and auxiliary; the alphabet roll kept up 
to date; status of membership since last annual meeting 
(showing increases or losses during the year); average at- 
tendance upon meetings; district or presbyterial or 
synodical meetings attended; telephone calls made; corre- 
spondence handled; publicity covered in the absence of a 
corresponding secretary or publicity chairman. Remember 
to sign your report “Respectfully submitted.” 
You know that while the secretary works quietly and 
unostentatiously, she can be of more real assistance to the 
auxiliary than almost any other officer, and is a great 
support to the president? 





The Auxiliary Calendar for June 


FOR THE CIRCLE MEETING 


Topic: We Visit Our Mission Schools. 


Those circles that wish a program complete will 
find just such a program in that one prepared by 
the Committee on Woman’s Work and sent to all 
Year Book subscribers on May tenth. It is available 
to others for ten cents. The Home Mission section 
of this issue of the Survey carries some very splendid 
articles bearing on the subject, and if you wish to 
build your own program you will find therein ample 
material for the purpose. If the members of your 
circle take the Survey or have it available, why not 
have a quiz based on the articles. Let each woman 
come prepared to ask a question the answer to which 
is to be found in these Home Mission articles in the 
Survey. If no one else can answer her question, then 
she herself should be prepared to do so. Such a 
program will prove most interesting and it should 
be most enlightening. 

If you wish to send written invitations, why not 
make a sketch of a logcabin schoolhouse and under- 
neath write the invitation: “Come with your circle 
for a tour of our Mission Schools. Place of meeting 


Read the Home Mission 
section of this issue of the Survey, and be ready to 
ask a question, the answer to which will be found 
in one of the articles. If no one else can answer 
your question, you will give us the answer.” 

Even though you may use the program material 
from the Committee on Woman’s Work, you may 
wish also to use the above suggestions. 


FOR THE AUXILIARY MEETING 
Topic: Retrospect and Prospect in Korea. 


An unusually fine presentation of this subject has 
been prepared by Rev. Joseph Hopper, and has been 
put in leaflet form and sent out with the Year Book 
literature from the Committee on Woman’s Work. 
If you are not a subscriber to this literature and 
want this program, it may be secured for only ten 
cents. Very helpful suggestions for putting on the 
program will be sent with the program material, 
which also includes a devotional message. The pro- 
gram helps were prepared for us by one of our 
younger Auxiliary leaders, Mrs. Frank W. DeFriece, 
president of the auxiliary of the First Church, Bristol, 
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Woman's Wor 


Tenn. Mrs. DeFriece has included in the program 
helps for both the large and the small auxiliary. For 
those who wish to do some research work and build 
their own program, the following books will prove 
helpful: Korea, the Land of the Dawn, by Van 
Buskirk, price 60¢, paper; Korea, the Old and the 
New, Wagner, price $1.00. In recent issues of the 
Survey are some very fine articles. We would call 
articular attention to the following ones written 
by our missionary, Rev. R. T. Newland of Kwangju: 
“Clothes Make the Man,” page 605, and “The Chunju 
Retreat,” page 611, of the October, 1935, issue; “We 
Face the Future,” page 731 of the December, 1935, 
issue; and the article “When We Landed—And 
Now,” written by our pioneer missionary, Miss 
Mattie Tate. 

A Program Aim. As we plan these programs, let 
us have some definite aim in mind, and then work 
toward that aim. Our programs are not merely to 
entertain or to consume time. At the conclusion of 
each, those who heard should have a clearer knowl- 
edge of the work presented, and, having that knowl- 
edge, should be more deeply interested in the work. 
Not long ago we heard a program presented by a 
woman who stated that never before had she at- 
tempted such a task. The thing that gripped us, 
caught and held our attention, was her statement 
that heretofore she had thought of foreign missions, 
for the program was a foreign mission one, in more 
or less impersonal terms, as something which our 
Church was doing but for which she had no especial 
responsibility; now she felt that she was a very real 
part of the foreign-mission enterprise, that she her- 
self must do something about it, must give and pray 
and talk foreign missions, so urgent was the task. 
Yes, that statement, giving the contrast of her think- 
ing, gripped us all, and if every woman who leads one 
of our June programs will get such a vision of her 
responsibility, she will be able to give a program that 
will reach the hearts of her hearers. Let us work 
toward that end. 


FOR SPECIAL PRAYER DURING JUNE 


Let us include in our prayers this month the 
following petitions: 


That the Synodical Training Schools may be used to give 
women a new vision of God and His plan for world 
redemption, which shall cause them to see in their special 
places of service God-given opportunities to make Christ 
known throughout the world. 


be: a large number of our Negro friends in the service 
of Christ may attend the Conferences for Negro Women 
and there receive real spiritual blessings and inspiration 


that will be shared in a large and profitable measure with 
their friends back at home. 


That those who seek to train in any way the leaders in 


Christian service may themselves be filled with the Spirit 
of God and thus give all instruction in the love of Christ. 


That through this month many inactive women may be 
led to find a source of real joy in their service for Christ. 


That God may go before and prepare the way for a great 
number of Presbyterian women to gather in Montreat for 
the Auxiliary Training School—July 23-30—and there re- 
ceive instruction and inspiration that shall lead into more 
fruitful service for Him. 


Look Up! 


Look up! Dear heart, look up! 
And see the light 

Of God’s love shining 

Down on you. 








Look up, poor broken one, 

And grasp His helping hand 

Reaching out to you. 

All shadowed paths 

That hand of love 
Will guide you through. 


Look up! Dear heart, look up! | 
Clouds may gather, 

Storms rock life asunder. 

Heartbreak and sadness 

Will soften with the morrow. 


Behind all, His infinite love 

Is shining through to you. j 

So, dearest heart—remember, 

Gather your strength, tired heart, 

From His promises true, 

And no matter how hard the going, 

Dearest heart, He’ll see you through. 
—An Auxiliary Member. 





Business Women and the Church School 


(Continued from page 368) 


church, having the whole plan of work of the 
church in mind, can see just the place where these 
capable business women can best serve. Perhaps 
they have not accepted tasks which have been 
given them because they have been asked to do i 
things entirely outside their field. Being very busy 

people, they have not had the time to tackle a new 

job entirely outside their regular field of work. 

But the majority of business women will serve in 

places where they think they can. They have 

proven it—as a glance at the list of workers in any 

church will show. 








On Reading and Reviewing Books 


By P. H. CarMICHAEL* 


Rambling Comments on Reading and Reviewing 
Books 
A. How gain most from your reading: 
1. Seek the author’s purpose in writing. 
2. Discover the main drive of the book. 
3. Clothe the framework with content material. 
B. Certain purposes of Book Reviews: 
1. By publishers for advertising. 
2. A mere hint of what the book is like. 
3. Reveal to the reader a fair insight into content. 
4. To guide those who read widely (what to read 
and to purchase). 
C. The methods of Book Reviews: 
1. Will be conditioned by the purpose of the 
review. 
2. Are variously approached by different people. 
The Importance of Guidance in Reading 
A. To stimulate the disinterested to a program of 
reading: 
1. There are tremendous cultural values to be 
gained through reading. 
2. It is a highly desirable occupation for leisure 
time. 
B. To steer the course of the indiscriminate reader: 
1. Away from trash and injurious materials to 
the better materials. 
2. To create a good taste in the desire for the 
best. 
C. Sifting process on a high level: 
1. There is much that is good from which choice 
must be made. 
2. It is a difficult task to discover the best. 
The Challenge to Guide Others in Reading 
A. We are faced with two distinct situations: 
1. The large number who seek guidance for 
personal use in reading. 





*Rev. P. H. Carmichael, D.D., is a professor at Columbia Sem- 
inary, Decatur, Ga. 


2. The unconscious need of multitudes whose 

lives need enrichment. 
. But you plead the lack of preparation for this 

service: 

1. So Moses plead with God when called to a 
difficult task. 

2. Thus many have missed a blessing and the 
chance to bless others. 


. Important services are always costly: 

1. Diet, medical, and other physical needs are met. 

2. Educational costs are severely heavy at times, 
but we meet them. 

3. A spiritual ministry that matters will cost 
something. 

. Is a challenge especially to the Church and the 
School: 

1. The school is devoted to general and not 
religious interests. 

2. The Church has a specific task and an 
obligation. 

3. You and I represent the Church in an especial 
way. 

. The story of Philip and the Eunuch is an illustra- 
tion of a distinct plea for guidance: “Under- 
standest thou what thou readest? And he said, 
How can I, except some one shall guide me?” 
(Acts 8:30, 31.) 

. Our answer to the challenge to guide others in 
reading wholesome religious literature will con- 
tribute largely to the realization of the American 
Dream in the days ahead when there will neces- 
sarily be a great deal of leisure time. 


One of the very interesting and popular courses at 
Montreat Auxiliary Training School last year was 
the one led by Dr. Carmichael. The Committee on 
Woman’s Work is pleased to announce that a similar 
course will be given by him again this year. 





Mr. Koo of South Bend 
(Continued from page 342) 


gave up going into the city. By ten o’clock the sun 
was out and I would still have had time to get the 
lime, but I had loaned my donkey to a neighbor for 
other work! So the next day bright and early the 
donkey and I went for the lime, and I told the 
dealer how I had expected to come the day before. 
‘Oh,’ he said, ‘You would have come in vain. I did 
not have the lime yesterday. The boat load was 
only got in last night.’ How I praised the Lord and 
thanked the Lord again for this guidance. I should 
have liked to have a tile roof instead of thatch 
for the Lord’s House. But in these troublous times 
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I was advised against it. It would attract undesir- 
able attention.” 

Mr. Koo and the other believers who worship 
there are eager for a worker of “their own” who 
will come to them regularly. They cannot yet 
afford the whole salary, but they could pay more 
than a tenth if the mission would make up the rest. 
(The mission could well use its share of the worker's 
time in evangelizing the many villages round about 
where as yet there are no believers.) But there 1s no 
appropriation from which to pay our part. “Pray 
ye therefore!” 
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LANTERN LIGHTS FOR THE SMALL AUXILIARY 
Seasonal Suggestions 
By Mrs. H. D. HaBeryAN* 


RETURNING STUDENTS: June—month of graduation and 
returning college students! One auxiliary is as careful to 
contact its college students and young people during vaca- 
tion as it is during the regular school term. This auxiliary 
adapts the “mother” plan commonly used by auxiliaries in 
college towns. Various auxiliary members each “adopt” a 
returned student during vacation. Each “mother” enter- 
tains for her “child,” urges him to attend church and the 
church school and “mothers” him generally. At the close of 
vacation the “mothers” combine and give a “Going-away 
Party.” When the students are back in college, each one is 
assigned a “mother” for each month, and she sends him boxes, 
seasonal greetings, etc. 

Tituinc in Canninc: In June the average member of the 
small auxiliary is usually “knee-deep” in canning. The mem- 
bers of one small auxiliary are planning to “tithe” their cans 
and jars, sending each tenth one to the orphanage which 
their presbytery supports. 

A Moonuicut Meeting: Last June auxiliary members en- 
joyed a “Rose Breakfast,” this year why not go to the other 
extreme and enjoy a moonlight supper, while “the heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmanent sheweth His 
handiwork.” The Men-of-the-Church might be invited. 

SynopicaL TRatntNG ScHoot: One auxiliary appoints a 
“Synodical Training School Committee” in February whose 
principal duty it is to boost the school. A member who has 
previously attended the school makes a good chairman, as 
usually she is very enthusiastic. This committee promotes 
the school by talks, posters, skits, etc. The delegate to the 
synodical school is often at a loss to know just what her 
auxiliary wants her to bring back from the school. Have 
each member write one thing she would like brought back, 
the delegate collecting the slips and listing the “wants,” 
bringing back as many as possible. The Secretary of Spir- 
itual Life Is sure to want notes from the Bible Hour, the 
meditations, etc, 

Necro Woman’s ConFereNce: By using only two white 
leaders, an auxiliary put on a successful one-day conference 
for local Negro women. Delegates were also asked from 
nearby colored churches. The Negroes themselves contrib- 
uted almost the entire program, the parts, of course, being 
signed by the white leaders. A colored pastor gave a 
nie the Negroes contributed songs, etc. The direc- 
— unit (white) spoke on “infant care,” and 

“Mrs. Haberyan of Jonesville, La., is vice-president of Red River 
Presbyterial, and a member of a small auxiliary. 
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a white nurse gave a demonstration of first aid in the home. 
The entire program was based on “The Home.” 


LANGIAPPE 
(A French Louisiana Word for “Something Extra.”) 

Larce CALenpar oF Activities: To keep the month’s ac- 
tivities before the auxiliary, a president made a large calen- 
dar, and over the dates, dimly written, she printed in bright 
letters the main events of the month’s work. This calendar 
was then hung in the auxiliary room. The secretaries of 
causes assisted in selecting the activities for the calendar. 

KEEPING THE CAUSES BEFORE THE AUXILIARY: Each month 
one secretary of cause prepares a questionnaire on her cause 
in the form of a contest, and uses it at the monthly social 
meeting or at the “circle” meeting. The cause is announced 
in advance, and all members warned to read as much mate- 
rial as they can find on that cause in the Survey and Church 
papers. The cause presented is the one being emphasized 
that month, as C, E. & M. R. in December, Foreign Missions 
in January, etc. 

Biste Stupy Pusticiry: Send cards to members who did 
not attend the study during the previous year, giving them 
facts about the new study. Have theme, time, place, and 
name of the teacher announced from pulpit, and make a 
poster for the church vestibule. A suggested poster is— 
Paste a picture of a beautiful flower in the center of the page 
and write under it: “This flower cannot flourish without 
nourishment, neither can your soul. Attend Bible Class,” 
then follow with time, place, etc. 





Gifts Awaiting You at Montreat’s Auxiliary 
Training School 


(Continued from page 371) 

Coach Fares: One way and thirty-day limit round-trip 
tickets at 14¢ a mile traveled. 

Good in Sleeping or Parlor Cars: A fifteen-day limit 
round-trip ticket at 2¢ a mile traveled; a seventy-five day 
limit round-trip ticket (the summer season special) at ap- 
proximately 2¢ a mile traveled; and a six-months limit round- 
trip ticket at 2%4¢ a mile traveled. There will be an extra 
charge for sleeping or parlor car accommodations but no 
surcharge will be in effect. 

Local agents will supply information on request. All 
tickets should be bought to Black Mountain, N. C. No 
certificate or validation of any kind will be needed for the 
purchase or use of any tickets. 

Other Costs. The expense to Montreat can easily be 
estimated when one knows the cost of railway fare. The 
Gate Fee will be $1.50 for the week of the Training School, 
and every delegate is asked to pay a 50 cents registration. 
The cost of board will depend upon the reservation which 
the individual makes. ialeomanion regarding the cost can 
be secured by writing to Mr. A. R. Bauman, Montreat, N. C. 
It is suggested that reservations be made early, as the indica- 
tions point to a larger attendance even than the record- 
breaking one of last year. S. L. T. 
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In a Crippled Children’s Home. In the streets of Shanghai, China. 


HE American Bible Society is a society which was started one hundred and twenty years 

ago, with the special idea of seeing that all kinds of people, all over the world, should have 

a chance to own and read the Bible—the Word of God. 

When they started their work, they little dreamed of the great way in which it would grow, 
for after they started distributing the Bible, they found so many people whose languages were 
not even written languages. Sometimes translators have spent twenty-five years in working out 
a language in writing, and in translating the Bible, or part of the Bible into that language when 
written. 

Now the whole Bible has been published in 175 languages, the New Testament in 207 more 
languages, and entire books and selections in enough other languages to give a total of 972 into 
which Scripture has been translated. 

(How many languages can you even name? Now think of 972 languages. ) 

During 1935, the Society distributed more than 7,200,000 volumes of Bibles, Testaments, 
Gospels, and other portions. Of these, over 4,250,000 volumes were distributed in about forty 
foreign countries. These countries were all over the world—in South America, Europe, Asia, 

‘Africa, and the islands of the seas. The men who distribute them are known as “colporteurs.” 
Sometimes these men had to suffer great hardships and even risk their lives to get this “Bread 
of Life” into the hands of those who needed it. 

In our own country, the Society distributed almost 3,000,000 volumes. They were placed in 
the hands of people in distant mountain sections, of men in the C. C. C. camps, of people in 
jails, of children in crippled children’s homes, and in the hands of thousands of blind people. 
These are only a few of the different kinds of people whose lives are happier and better because 


of the work of the American Bible Society. 


_ Our Southern Presbyterian Church helps to carry on the work of this Society. If you would like to do without some- 
thing, make some sacrifice, so that some other boy and girl, perhaps a blind one, can have a Bible, the treasurer of your 
church or Sunday school can send the money to the American Bible Society, Bible House, Astor Place, New York City. 
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Perhaps this little Japanese boy goes 
to one of our mission kindergartens. 
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Learning Stewardship by Practice 


By Stuart R. OcLessy* 


GREAT teacher once, in addressing a com- 

pany of very learned people, made to them 

a surprising remark. There were in the com- 
pany many with doctors’ degrees. Phi Beta Kappa 
keys were hanging conspicuously from watch 
chains. Yet the teacher said to them: “You do not 
know the first principle of practical knowledge in 
your fields. Go home and learn, and then come 
back and I will teach you further. Until then, there 
is nothing more that I can say to you.” 

This is a purely imaginary occurrence, but the 
consternation and indignation which would reign 
in such a situation could not be greater than that 
which must have been felt by the Pharisees when 
they came to Jesus in the home of Matthew and 
criticized Him. Instead of answering the criticism, 
Jesus said to them: “Go ye and learn.” He then 
referred them to a passage in the prophets with 
which they were thoroughly familiar. Their in- 
dignation was greater because they had been thus 
rebuked by a man who had never had the advantage 
of the schools which they had atttended. 

The Pharisees made two fundamental mistakes. 
The first was that they exalted the letter of the law, 
and the very symbols with which the law was 
written, yet were deaf to the voice of God speaking 


to them through these symbols. This is not an un-' 


known mistake among Christian people today. The 
second mistake, however, is the one with which I 
am especially concerned when I think of the matter 
of Stewardship. The Pharisees’ knowledge was 
purely a matter of the intellect and did not come 
from experience in life. They knew the location 
and the meaning of the words, “I will have mercy 
and not sacrifice,” so far as their scrolls were con- 
cerned, but they had never learned the meaning of 
these words from putting them into practice. This 
must have been what Jesus was bidding them to 
do when He said, “Go ye and learn.” We have 
been studying Stewardship for many years. Stew- 





*Rev. Stuart R. Oglesby, D.D., is pastor of Central Presbyterian 
Church, Atlanta, Georgia, and member of the Committee on Steward- 
ship and Finance. 
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ardship classes are found in all Young People’s Con- 
ferences. Stewardship Conferences of older people 
are not infrequent. The Auxiliary emphasizes Stew- 
ardship, and also the Men-of-the-Church. In fact, 
we have studied Stewardship so much that a min- 
ister remarked to me once that the young people 
were no longer interested in the subject at the con- 
ferences because they had learned all there was to 
learn about it. Yet it was not many years ago that 
a great gathering of Stewardship Secretaries and 
workers from all over the nation spent a large part 
of their time in “redefining Stewardship.” 

In Harper’s Magazine, February, 1932, there ap- 

eared a very interesting article by Lillian Symes 
called, “The Great Fact-Finding Farce.” In this 
article it was pointed out that there were twenty- 
seven Presidential Commissions in existence at the 
time, gathering facts about the depression and its 
effects. If we can place ourselves back in our minds 
to the first of 1932, we can remember how swiftly 
we seemed to be headed for the bottom. Unem- 
ployment was increasing, the poor were getting 
poorer, the hungry were getting hungrier, and the 
commissions were getting more and more facts. 
According to Miss Symes the golden text of that 
period seemed to be, “Ye shall know the facts, and 
the facts shall set you free.” It is no wonder 
that a new administration went in by a landslide in 
November of that same year. Miss Symes closes 
her article with words that I think might well be 
applied to our Stewardship situation: “How much 
more do we need to learn before we begin to act?” 
She also makes this statement with reference to 
conditions in the country at large, which applies 
equally to our Church in the matter of Stewardship: 
“Whatever else may ail us, we are not suffering from 
lack of information.” 

During the past summer I spent’ several weeks in 
New York City and had the privilege of hearing 
some of the nationally known ministers preach. The 
sermon which remained with me longest and made 
the deepest impression was one by Dr. Hugh Black in 

(Continued on page 384) 
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What a Price to Pay 


(Continued from page 326) 


restored, she was invited to be a vacation guest at 
Montreat and accepted with gratitude beyond 
words. ; 

She attempted to walk down the mountain to the 
bus station, and in crossing a swollen mountain 
stream slipped and caught her foot between large 
stones and fell helpless in the icy water. Some 
mountain boys saw her fall and carried her ashore 
to discover she had broken some bones and liga- 
ments and could not walk. They carried her a mile 
to the bus station, where friends furnished a car and 
rushed her 19 miles to the nearest doctor for first-aid 
treatment. Although advised to go to the nearest 
hospital, she insisted on going on to Montreat. Again 
friends furnished a car and drove her go miles to 
Montreat. There she was placed in charge of a 
missionary doctor and nurse and tenderly cared for, 
and her room became a mecca of blessing to all 
who met her. 

In time she was placed in a rolling chair and taken 
to the auditorium for her first public service. Her 
rapt attention was an inspiration to the speaker and 
to all who knew her remarkable story. At the end 
of two weeks, she said to the hostess of Geneva Hall, 
“I must get home and share with my people the 
blessings I have received here.” She was reminded 
that she was still on crutches. Her reply was, “My 
people need me and I must go to them.” She was 


sent back to her mountain home and is today doing 
the best work of her long and useful life. 
* * * 

A devoted superintendent of home missions in a 
small and struggling synod accepted cut after cut in 
his small salary, thus sharing with his people the 
hardships entailed by drought, short crops, and bank 
failures, until he was receiving only $30.00 per 
month. He had a passion for soul-winning, and 
carefully turned over to the synodical treasurer the 
small honorariums he received for holding evangel- 
istic meetings. The treasurer finally wrote him, “I 
have been paying your $30.00 per month for several 
months from the honorariums you have turned in, as 
the churches have failed to pay their quotas for your 
work. I regret to tell you that the honorarium fund 
is exhausted, and I shall not be able to send another 
check until the churches pay their dues.” 

This brother has a family to support and children 
to educate, and yet he is trying to carry on to save 
the good name of our Church. He was invited to be 
a guest at Kerrville last summer for two weeks and 
replied at once, “I must let my wife and daughter 
share in this blessing, and we shall drive down 600 
miles in our old Ford if you will permit us to stay 
one week in lieu of the two weeks you offer me.” 
He would not stay the two weeks when urged to do 
so, his excuse being, “I must get back to my field.” 





Mrs. W. H 


(Continued from page 345) 

Hudson, “this one whom we Chinese so love.” Here 
was a lowly member of a household testifying to a 
love that many of the Chinese shared. In the large 
auditorium of the Kashing High School her picture 
has graced the scene for many years at the special 
request of the Chinese teachers and students of the 
school. She was the founder of this school, and 
there her spirit remains today in blessing. 

From that home and influence seven children have 
gone to diffuse that same spirit which she caught 
One is Rev. Geo. Hudson of 
Kashing, whose service as an evangelist has been 
greatly blessed of God during recent years. Others 
ae Dr. David V. Hudson of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
W. H. Hudson, Jr., of Greenville, South Carolina, 
Miss Eirene Hudson of Hartsville, South Carolina, 
Miss Lois Hudson of Columbia, South Carolina, 
Miss Anne Hudson and Mrs. Alva Wilson of Warm 
Springs, Georgia. 

Hers was a noble life. And she laid it down gladly 


. Hudson 


for her Lord. Eternity alone will tell the number 
of souls in two continents which she touched and 
blessed. At the funeral in Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, on November 13, 1935, they sang one of her 
favorite hymns. One can see her beautiful spirit 
reflected in its words. 


My Jesus, as Thou wilt! 

O may Thy will be mine; 
Into Thy hand of love 

I would my all resign. 
Through sorrow, or through joy, 

Conduct me as Thine own; 
And help me still to say, 

My Lord, Thy will be done. 


My Jesus, as Thou wilt! 
All shall be well for me; 
Each changing future scene 
I gladly trust with Thee. 
Straight to my home above 
I travel a on, 
And sing, in life or death, 
“My Lord, Thy will be done.” 
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Learning Stewardship by Practice 
(Continued from page 382) 


the chapel of Columbia University. The text was: 
“The way ye know.” “Many a man,” stated Dr. 
Black, “asks the way of life when he knows it per- 
fectly well.” Watching the return of prosperity 
as reported in the newspapers and at the same time 
the lack of any appreciable increase in receipts by 
our great Benevolent Agencies, I have wondered, 
if our interest in the matter of Stewardship of pos- 
sessions has not been drained off by a zeal in study- 
ing the subject. I would like to rise and ask the 
question, “How much more are we going to have 
to learn about Stewardship, the Bible teaching con- 
cerning it, the methods which are laid down in 
Scripture, and all other things concerning it, be- 
fore we begin to practice Stewardship itself?” 
We have perhaps all of us heard of the farmer 
who refused to subscribe to an agricultural maga- 
zine. The solicitor had urged that the magazine 
would teach the man how to farm better. The re- 
fusal, however, was final when the farmer replied, 
“TI don’t farm now as well as I know how.” There 
are many who have been through Stewardship 
classes and still maintain a five-and-ten-cent relation 
to the church budget, and a “time left over” rela- 
tionship to the church work. “Go ye and learn,” 


is the message of the. Master to His followers, 
There is a story told of a Frenchman, a German, 
and an Englishman, each of whom was given the 
task of preparing a paper on “The Tiger.” The 
Frenchman consulted all the books of travel he 
could find and read books on zoology and kindred 
subjects. He inquired into the habits of the beast 
from everyone who had ever seen a tiger or knew 
anything about the tiger. He then wrote his book 
based on testimony. The German shut himself up 
in his study and began to think. He built up a 
rationalistic theory, using his knowledge of philos- 
ophy to evolve the kind of animal he thought the 
tiger ought to be. It came out of this process very 
logical indeed, but quite fangless and harmless. The 
practical Englishman collected equipment, organized 
a party, traveled to India, and set out on a tiger 
hunt. He stalked the tiger to his lair, shot him, 
skinned him, mounted him, and brought him home 
as “Exhibit A.” He then wrote his paper based on 
vivid and uncontrovertible experience. It is not 
necessary to state which paper won the prize. 
How much more are we Presbyterians going to 
have to learn about Stewardship before we begin 
putting into practice the things we already know? 





The Educational Work of Our Mexico Mission 
(Continued from page 341) 


Il. The Presbyterian College and Seminary of 
Mexico. 

In 1897 the Presbyterian College and Seminary 
was established in Coyoacan. From that time on 
students from all parts of the country were sent 
there. When the General Synod was organized in 
1go1, the students for the ministry in our own field 
were sent to Coyoacan. The founding of this in- 
stitution marked the beginning of a period of abun- 
dant labors. Men of recognized piety and learning 
were on the staff. Mexican ministers who had been 
trained in the other centers were ready to take their 
places now as teachers of theological courses, and 
the men who, in increasing numbers, went out from 
the school to different parts of the country and to 
other countries also, were then, and many of them 
still are, leaders in the Evangelical Church. From 
our presbytery in the north we have sent some who 
are now occupying places of honor and trust in the 
Church. 

Ill. The Evangelical Seminary of Mexico. 

In 1917 the Evangelical Seminary of Mexico was 
organized in Mexico City. Our own Church with 
others of the Evangelical faith were in the union. 


For thirteen years the Presbyterians continued with 
the Union Seminary, and during this period received 
their share of trained men supported by the presby- 
teries. Of those trained in the Evangelical Union 
Seminary, one is at the present time editor of Sun- 
day-school literature of te Presbyterian Church and 
another is editor of the monthly paper published by 
the General Synod. Others are occupying places 
equally important. 

IV. The Reorganization of the Presbyterian 
Seminary of Mexico. 

In 1930, at the annual meeting of the General 
Synod, it was voted to reorganize the Presbyterian 
Seminary. This was done at the beginning of 1931, 
and from that time till the present the Presbyterian 
Seminary has continued to function. Here more 
than at any other period of theological education in 
the Presbyterian Church in Mexico has the National 
Church contributed. About half of the teaching 
hours and about twenty per cent of the money for 
its support are furnished by the Mexican Presby- 
terian Church. There have been nine graduates since 
the reorganization who are now beginning their 
ministry, which gives promise of abundant fruits. 





